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THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


A route of evanescence 
With a revolving wheel; 
A resonance of emerald ; 
A rush of cochineal. 
Selected. —Emily Dickinson. 
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A PROSPECTIVE PAUPER. 


“Some folks are savin’ by nature, apparently, 
an’ then again there’s others that aint got a fore- 
handed bone in ’em,”’ remarked old lady Jackson 
despondently at the Peakbury Helpers’ Sewing 
Society one afternoon. ‘Look at my grandson 
Ike, now; goodness knows it wouldn’t surprise 
me a mite if I was to see him fetch up in the 
poorhouse when he’s an old man!” 

Although, as Mrs. Jackson was already seventy- 
two years old, the fulfilment of this prophecy 
would seem to require the possession of a some- 
what unusual lease of life in her case, it caused 
no surprise. 

‘‘What in Tunkett has Ike been doin’ lately ?”’ 
inquired one of the group around the old lady. 
‘Last I heerd, you’d got him a savings-bank, an’ 
expected he was goin’ to lay up, right along.” 

I did,’”’ said Mrs. Jackson, ‘‘an’ I cal’lated he 
would, but it aint in him; that’s jest the hull gist 
o’ the matter, it aint in him. I got it in the spring 
when I was to Nashuy; I knew his Uncle Henry 
an’ his Uncle Philander an’ his Aunt Margy an’ 
their folks would all be up to the farm durin’ the 
summer,.an’ would be suttin to give Ike presents 
o’ money, for they allus do; they all set a good 
deal by him, an’ it aint any great wonder, for he’s 
a good-meanin’, pleasant-natured boy as ever 
lived, if he is my grandson, an’ willin’, too. An’ 
I was determined he should hev somethin’ laid 
away against a dry time; an’ I knew if it wasn’t 
put where he couldn't git at it, he’d hev it all give 
away to one an’ another. The Lord loveth the 
poor, I know, an’ I hope I do my duty; but them 
Mulligan boys jest feed on Ike’s free-handedness, 
an’ it kind o’ mads me, now an’ again. 

“So I bought him the savings-bank. It’s a 
pooty one, and locks with a little key. I was to 
keep the key ; Ike agreed with me that he’d ought to 
lay up somethin’, though he looked kinder solemn. 
I told him "twas what his grandpa had allus said 
a boy ought to do, an’ that seemed to hev con- 
siderable weight with him; he set a sight by his 
grandpa’s counsel. 

‘‘Well, Henry’s folks come, an’ when they went 
off Henry put a five-dollar gold-piece in that bank. 
Henry’s been prospered in his business wonderful ; 
an’ when Philander’s folks went off they put in 
two silver dollars; an’ Margy she put in six brand- 
new quarters. There was eight dollars an’ a half, 
an’ I was real encouraged. 

‘Well, they all went off, an’ when it come fall, 
Ike he seemed to be kind of uneasy someway ; I’d 
ketch him lookin’ at that bank an’ shakin’ it, an’ 
finally one day I said to him, ‘Ike Jackson, what 
be you doin’, tinkerin’ with that bank ?’ 

“He looked round at me, jest the way his poor 
pa used to, when he was a boy,—an’ he’s got his 
pa’s eyes, Ike has,—an’ he says, ‘That youngest 
Mulligan boy aint got any shoes to wear, grandma, 
an’ they aint any of ‘em got any stockin’s, nor 
anythin’ but straw hats, an’ winter’s comin’ along 
real fast, seems ’s if.’ 

‘They're a shif’less set, I says to him real 
sharp, ‘an’ they hadn’t no business to try farmin’ 
when they don’t know the fust thing about it; I 
aint a mite o’ patience with ‘em!’ and then I left 
him, still shakin’ that bank, an’ lookin’ at me. 

‘Well, I caught him at it off an’ on, till I felt 


. myself beginnin’ to give way; an’ then I stiffened 


up, an’ I called him to me, an’ I said, ‘See here, 
Ike Jackson, I’m a-goin’ to throw this key away, 
over in the cattail bog, where we can’t either of us 
git it, this very afternoon!’ Well, he looked real 
sorrowful, but I done jest as I told him I should, 
an’ I cal’lated that would end it. 

‘But if you'll believe me, Ike come home from 
school that last sharp day we had, when the snow- 
fly come, an’ I see he hed somethin’ on his mind. 
An’ pooty soon he come into the sittin’-room to 
me, with his bank in his hand, an’ my old garden 
shears, too; an’ he sung out real joyful, ‘See, 
grandma, your shears’ll pry this door open, an’ 
we can git the money out, so's to buy things for 
the Mulligans to-morrow; it’s half-holiday, you 
know, grandma, an’ they're ’most froze. So you 
don’t need to feel bad about throwin’ away the 
key any more!’ 

“Someway or ‘nother,”’ said old lady Jackson, 
after a queer little noise in her throat, “I couldn’t 
seem to git my tongue round it to tell that boy 
that far from feelin’ bad, I'd been rejoicin’ stiddy, 
to think what I'd done! An’ we pried that bank 
open an’ took out the five-dollar gold-piece an’ one 
of the silver dollars, an’ then shut it up again 
an’ the next day we bought the things for them 
Mulligan young ones, an’ Ike was as pleased as 
he could be, an’ he thought I was; that’s the most 
surprisin’ part of it, he cal’lated I must be!” 

‘*Well, he’s got two dollars an’ a half left for a 
nest-egg, as I understand it,’ said one of the 
listeners in a soothing tone. 
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«Humph!" anvleiel old lady Jackson. “How 
long do you reckon it’ll be before I’m called upon 
to help pry that bank open again? There’s other 
poor folks in Peakbury beside the Mulligans, an’ 
I aint sure we’ve got them fitted out to suit Ike 
yet, either! No indeed, Ike’ll never lay up any- 
thin’,” and again Mrs. Jackson repeated her 
prophecy in regard to her grandson’s ‘‘fetching 
up” in the poorhouse. 

‘‘Howsomever,” she added, throwing back her 
little old head and looking about almost defiantly, 
“J aint sure but what I’m half-pleased with the 
boy, when all’s said an’ done; in fact, there’s 
times when I dunno but what I’m sort o’ proud 
of him, if he has got the makin’s of a pauper in 
him!” 


* 
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SHE LET HIM SCOLD. 


In an army hospital near Washington Mrs. 
Swisshelm had among her patients a man who 
growled so badly at everything and everybody 
that she called him ‘Ursa Major.’”’ He was 
greatly attached to her,—he called her ‘‘mother,”’ 
not knowing her name,—and was angry if she 
went out of his sight; and yet he ‘‘never did see a 
woman ‘at had any sense.”” 


I nursed the cross man till he went about on 
crutches, and his faith in me was perfect; he 
always held that I could ‘stop this pain”’ if I 
would, and rated me soundly if I was ‘off in 
ward ten’? when he wanted me. One day he 
scolded worse than usual, and soon afterward an 
Irishman said, in an aside: 

“Sure, mum, an’ ye mustn’t be afther blamin’ 
the rist av us for that fellow's impidence. Sure, 
an’ there’s some av us that ‘ud kick him out av 
the ward if we could, for the way he talks to ye, 
afther all that you have done for ’im an’ for all av 
us.”” 

“Why, why,’’ I answered, ‘show can you feel 
so? What difference is it to me how he talks? 
It does him good to scold, and what is the use of 
a man having a mother if he cannot scold her 
when he is in + I wish you would all scold 
me! It would do you ever so much good. You 
quite break my heart with your patience. Do, 
please, be as cross as bears, all of you, whenever 
you feel like it, and I will get you well in half the 
time.” 

“Sure, mum, an’ nobody ever saw the likes .of 
ye!” 

A man was brought in from a field hospital 
and laid in our ward, and one evening his stump 
was giving him great pain, when the cross man 
advised him to send for me, and exclaimed : 

*‘There’s mother, now; send for her.” 

‘ “ont” groaned the sufferer, ‘‘what can she 

0?” 

“JT don’t know what she can do; an’ she don’t 
know what she can do; but just you send for her! 
She’ll come, and go to.fussin’ an’ hummin’ about 
= like an old bumblebee, an’ first thing * gq 

now you won’t know nothin’, for the pain’ 
gone an’ you'll be asleep.”’ 





* 
> 





MYSTERIOUS. 


One may run fast and far without overtaking 
his game, if he starts on a wrong scent. 


Aunty: ““What became of the kitten you had 
> I was here before ?” 

Mary (much surprised): “Why, don't you 
know ?”’ 
“T haven't heard a word. Was she poisoned ?” 
“No, ma’am.” 

‘Drowned ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Stolen ?”’ 

“No, indeed.” 

‘‘Hurt in any way ?”’ 

‘““No, ma’am.” 

“Well, lL can’t guess. What became of her?” 
“She growed into a cat.’"’-—Good News. 
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A “HARD TIMES” REFUGE. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 


Nat’s Quandary—A Bicycle or a Summer Cottage? 


for it.”’ 


| occasionally, I will try to chip in twenty dollars | 


Nothing more was said of the wheel for some 
time. I expected to see Nat on a new one almost 


I make it a practice to talk over our money | any day; but he did not get one, and on the 


| how we stand toward the world. 


A rich man 


Nat, my oldest boy, aged seventeen, wanted a| but small weekly wages, even when times are | 


bicycle. 


| matters with the children, so that they may realize | evening before Fast day, which was to be a holi- 


day, he opened the subject again at the supper- 


; could not do this; but an operative who earns | table. 


“How could we spend that hundred and fifty 


{ did not blame him, for nearly every | good, will do weli to have his boys—and girls, | dollars in such a way that all of us would enjoy 


other young fellow in the village had one. We | too—understand how closely their parents have to | it together?’’ he said. ‘I don’t see how myself.” 
were at the supper-table when Nat broached the | economize, and about what it is possible to have | 


subject. He looked up at 
his mother, then at me, 
and said, *‘I believe I must 
have a bicycle.” 

I had been expecting it 
for weeks, and I had even / 
been feeling a little hurt, /- 
when I saw the other boys 
flying past on their wheels, 
to think that Nat had none. 
But of course the head of 
the family must always be 
ready to put the tiller hard 
around when the young- 
sters are eager to sail on 
costly courses. A family 
is likea ship at sea: some- 
body must be at the helm. 

I looked at my plate, 
for 1 knew that Nat was watching 
me out of the corner of his eye. I did 
not even trust myself to look at Fae 
Helen,—that’s my wife,—for I knew 
she wished Nat to have a bicycle; 
she had said as much to me. 

There seemed no strong reason why Nat should 
not buy one. He had been working for more 
than fifteen months in the ‘pancake shop,’’ as 
we call the factory where leather scraps are glued 
and pressed into leather-cake from which the heels 
and soles for cheap shoes are cut. As he was 
now earning ten dollars a week, he could pay for 
a bicycle in a few months, besides turning three 
dollars a week into the family purse for his board. 

Nat had no sooner spoken than Edith—that’s 
our daughter, fifteen years old—cried, ‘‘Oh, do 
get one, Nat, and get a ‘reversible,’ so that your 
dear sister can ride, too! I could ride with the 
other girls days when you are in the shop, you 
know.” 

By this time the conversation had begun to 
interest Jimmy and little Kate who pricked up 
their small ears, and fixed on me two pairs more 
of sharp, young, inquisitive eyes. 

“They ask altogether too much money for those 
bicycles,’”’ I began, loftily. ‘‘The sum paid out 
in one village, like ours, for bicycles is something 
startling. I can reckon up seven thousand dollars 
expended for bicycles this spring right round here 
among those we know. All poor folks, too, like 
ourselves, dependent on weekly wages in the 
factories for a living.” 

No one ventured to dispute my estimate, so I 
went on: 

“Why, these bicycle-makers are draining the 
whole country of money. They are taking in 
millions. It’s ridiculous, the sums people are 
paying for a few pounds of steel and rubber; and 
the things themselves go all tu pieces in the course 
of one or two seasons.”” Thus I tried the tiller. 

Nat, who is a sensible young fellow, looked at 
me steadily. ‘They do come high,” said he. 

“Oh, but it is such fun!’’ cried Edith. ‘And 
all the others have them. Oh, I hope you will 
get one, Nat!” 

Edith is in the high school, where she asso- 
ciates with girls who seem always on tiptoe of 
expectancy about something or other. Naturally 
she talks as they talk; everything with them is 
either “‘lovely”’ or *‘horrid.’’ It is the exclamation 
age with them. 

“The kind I should like come at abont a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars,’ said Nat. ‘And then a 
fellow needs some sort of a suit to look well.” 

“Nat, that would take you the best part of 
twenty weeks to earn,”’ I said. 

“I know it would,” said he. “Still, a chap 
without a bicycle cuts such a poor figure now!” 

“Well, Nat, vou know how we stand just as 
well as I do. I get sixteen dollars a week ‘lasting’ 
in the shoe factory. Our rent is seventeen dollars 
a month; and after the grocers, butchers, clothing 
dealers, church expenses and taxes get their share, 
it‘isn’t much the ‘old man’ can do for you on 
bicycles. We've only three hundred and six 
dollars in the savings-bank against rainy days, 
and we don’t want to pull that out. But if you 
will get a ‘reversible,’ so that Edith can ride 























“Oh, we could go to the seashore for a fort- 
night!"’ exclaimed Edith. 

**] should rather put it into a home for 
ourselves, so as to stop paying so much 
rent,’’ said her mother, smiling. 

“But a hundred and fifty dollars would 
not go far toward buying a lot and building 
such a house as we should want,"’ I said. 
“Ten times that sum would be required; 
and to run in debt means losing the whole 
thing, if times turn bad and work fails.”’ 


“He is a crafty old fellow,’’ Nat added. “But 
it is such a pretty spot, I think we had better take 
it. How nice it would seem to own a little land 
of our own! And that looked to me like quite 
good soil there.”” 

The ‘writings’ were done a few days after. 
Farmer Bennett seemed to think that he had made 
a sharp deal with us, for he was in a good humor 
and gave us a hint. 

“If you want to get up a kind of camp to stay 
in up there, cheap,” said he, ‘‘1 guess you could 
buy Nate Penley’s sap-house, amongst the maples 
there, just over the line-wall. The old man told 
me this spring that he guessed he shouldn't make 
sugar there again. I s*pose he would sell it rea- 
sonable. You could put it on ‘shoes,’ make a gap 
in the line-wall, and haul it right down onto your 
new lot.”’ 

Next day, after work, Nat and 1 borrowed a 
boat, rowed up the lake, and examined the sap- 
house. It was a frame structure, 
twelve feet by eighteen, built of 
hemlock and shingled in cedar, 





Negotiating with Farmer Bennett. 


and not to have in the way of pleasures. It is 


life’s necessary lesson. 


‘But I do wish we could have a home of our 
own!” Helen said. ‘Sometimes I think I should 


| with a brick chimney in one cor- 
1 ner. The little building was sev- 
\ eral years old, but had not decayed 
j in any part. Nat undertook to 
i 


negotiate with the owner, and be- 
' fore long bought the ‘“‘sap-house’’ 
for nine dollars. 

Work was steady in the facto- 
ries at that time, and we did 
nothing more until Memorial 
day. On that holiday—since no 
near relatives of our family whose 
graves we might wish to decorate 
had lost their lives in the Civil 
War—we again took a boat and 
all went up the lake to our new 
property. Even Edith was begin- 
ning to grow interested in the 
prospect of having a ‘summer 
cottage.” 

We carried our luncheon and 
spent the day. Helen and the 
girls chose the site, and Nat and 
I worked to level it off, pick up 
the loose stones and cut away the 
smaller trees. We also made a 
gap in the wall, and took down 
the chimney inside the sap-house, 
preparatory to moving it to our 
|own land. We passed a pleasant day on the 
first bit of earth which we had ever owned, feeling 


“I can't help thinking, Nat, that it would be | not care much what it was, if it were only our/| the peculiar pleasure of standing on a tract of 
better for you to lay up a hundred dollars this | very own, and nobody could order us out.” 


summer than put your whole season's work into 
a bicycle,’’ I remarked. ‘Or if we were going to 


| 


Fast day was so pleasant that by way of an | 


outing Nat and I procured a boat, and took the 


| ground that is one’s very own. 

| e 

| A fortnight later we took aday off work, rowed 
}up the lake to the ‘“ranch,’’ as Jimmy had 


spend so much on a luxury, I think it might be | whole family up the river above the dam to the | named it, and set at work to remove our “house.” 


expended for something which your mother, | lake. We took turns in rowing. It is a pretty With three pieces of timber and levers we raised 


Jimmy and Kate might share in. As for myself, 


lake, five miles long. Many of the villagers have 


| first one side of the building and then the other, 


I don’t expect much more in the way of fun. | little summer cottages along the shores; but most | and introduced the timbers beneath the sills to 
Work is all there is for the ‘old man’ to look | of the country is still quite wild. 


forward to.”’ 


As we coasted along the east shore, we came to 


Among the neighboring farm- 
Nat hired three teams of 


| serve as ‘‘shoes.”’ 
ers in the afternoon 


That last remark was rather too bad of me. | pasture lands partly overgrown with young pines | horses with their drivers for a couple of hours 


The words slipped out almost before I knew what 
I was saying, and I tried to qualify them with a 
grin, and turn it to a joke; but when I did that, 
Nat, who had been smiling, suddenly looked 
confused, and changed the subject. 

Afterward, for perhaps an hour, we talked of 
taking up one of the ‘“‘abandoned farms,” about 
which so much has been said. We had lists of 
the so-called ‘‘abandoned farms’’ in Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Vermont and Connecticut; 
for several states now publish printed descriptions 
of such property. 

It is said that there are eight hundred and 
eighty-seven such farms in Massachusetts alone, 
three hundred and eighteen in New Hampshire, 
two hundred in Vermont, and over three hundred 
in Connecticut. 

Some of them were exceedingly cheap; even one 
hundred dollars would secure the deed of a farm 
of seventy-five acres, with buildings on it. But 
we knew, of course, that the buildings must be 
bad, the soil poor, and the locality extremely 





remote or otherwise undesirable. What we needed 


was a place either in, or not very far from, the | didn’t want to sell,”’ and we came away. 


village where we worked, and our scanty means | 


and maples. 
“That would be a pretty place for a cottage, 
Helen said, pointing to a piny slope that rose | 


” 


j}each; and toward night we moved our camp- 
| house to the site which we had chosen. 
It was a pretty spot, some twenty yards south 


gently from the lake, sheltered on the north and | of the stone wall along which the maples grew. 


east by a grove of rock maple along an old stone 
wall. We landed there to eat our lunch, and 
liked the spot so well that we talked about a 
cottage as we spread out the food. We knew the 
name of the owner of the land; he was an old 
farmer who lived about half a mile away. 

‘*Perhaps Bennett would sell this pasture,” Nat 
said. After lunch the boy and I walked across to | 
the farm. We found the old man yoking his | 
oxen into a plow. He seemed a little surly; | 
and when, after some talk, I broached the subject 
of buying his pasture, he scouted the idea. 

‘““What should I do for a cow parster?”’ 
he. ‘‘There’s thirty acres of it.’’ 

“Well, but wouldn’t you sell us a little corner 
of it, down there by the lake ?”” Nat asked. Then 
I told him that we would give him seventy-five | 
dollars for a two-acre plot there. 

But Farmer Bennett said that he ‘‘guessed he 





said 


A few days after that, however, Nat came home 


seemed to forbid the purchase of what we desired. | beaming one evening and told us that he had met 
‘“‘Nat, you may as well buy your bicycle,”’ said | Mr. Bennett on the street, and that the old man | 


Edith. 
kind!” 

1 supposed that he would buy a bicycle, and to 
be frank, I wished him to have one. Youth 
comes but once, and I like to see boys and girls 
have a good time. 


“And be sure to buy the reversible | had said he was a little short of money that | 
spring, and if we wanted a couple of acres of that 


pasture land at seventy-five dollars cash, and 
would pay for ‘“‘running the lines,” ‘doing the | 
writings’ and build the line fence ourselves, he | 


| would Jet us have it. | 


Behind it, on the south, stood a thicket of young 
pines. It was very cozy there. Before going 
home that night we carefully repaired the gap in 
the stone wall, and we also ‘levelled up”’ the sills 
of the camp-honuse and placed underpinning 
beneath them. 

Thus far we had paid out eighty-six dollars. 
But this little old, unpainted sap-house was still 
far from realizing our idea of a comfortable 
cottage. For one thing, it was much too small to 
accommodate a family of six persons. On our 
way home that night, and afterward for a week 
or more, we constantly planned cheap additions 
to it. 

What we finally agreed on was a “‘lean-to”’ along 
the north side, eighteen feet long by seven wide, 
to be divided into two sleeping-rooms, nine by 


| seven feet each; and on the rear, or east end, an 


extension, twelve by eight feet, which, with a part 
of the main camp, should serve as a kitchen, and 
still leave space to partition off another small 
sleeping-room for the boys. 

We also planned a piazza five feet wide for the 
front end, looking out on the lake. Then came 
the crowning improvement, the part that Edith 
and her mother doted on. This was to bea 
“Jean-to” along the whole south side of the 
cottage, six feet wide, the walls of which were to 
be very largely of glass windows. This addition 
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would serve as a sitting-room and conservatory for 
flowers. 

These fine plans meant work for Nat and 
myself, and required an outlay for lumber, sashes, 
doors, shingles and other things. We began by 
buying half a thousand of planed boards and 
three thousand of shingles, which we transported 
up the river and lake in a boat, on the Fourth of 
July. 


About that time, too, an acquaintance in the | 


village chanced to be taking down a large old 
house which had been slightly damaged by fire. 
For seven dollars he allowed us to get what we 
could out of the wreck, including old doors and 
windows. It was quite astonishing what a pile of 
material we obtained from the old structure—good 





old pine boards, too, sound as a nut. 

Work fell off in the factories during July for a | 
while; so we had nearly a fortnight of spare time, 
and employed it on our new place. We were on 
our way up the lake at six every morning, and 
often did not come down home till ten at night. 
In fact, we had all grown greatly interested in the | 


ranch. 

Helen and the children often went up there with | 
Nat and me; they even laid out a flower-garden, | 
made rustic seats, and swung a hammock under | 
the maples. Meantime our hammers were busy. 
Instead of plaster for the walls, we sealed up the 
inside of the camp with clean new boards. 

By the time we had added all our lean-tos, | 
piazza and “glass conservatory” along the south | 
side, our cottage was an odd-looking structure; 
and yet it seemed remarkably cozy and homelike. | 
By way of finish, we painted it in straw color, | 
with white trimmings, with an orange gable over 
the piazza at the front end. We also cut posts 
and strung a four-strand wire fence along the two | 
unfenced sides of our small domain. 

Edith has made a drawing of the ranch in 
pencil, which may be reproduced in a picture. 
She wished to call the place ‘‘Maplewood,” but 
the boys considered that name too pretentious as | 
well as commonplace, and persisted in calling it 
“The Ranch.” 

Altogether, in addition to our own labor, the | 
place had cost us, up to that time, a hundred and | 
forty-six dollars—a little less than the bicycle Nat 
had set his heart upon. 

All this happened two years ago, in 1892. We 
had enjoyed it heartily from the first; but we little 
thought then what adversity was approaching, or 
how much this odd little homestead would soon 
come to signify to us. 


Wa ter Dixon. 


| out he goes. 
| out, and I’m a man of my word.” 
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No sweetness in this world of ours 
Is without purpose given ; 

The fragrance that goes up from flowers 
May be their seed in heaven. 


Selected. —Gerald Massey. 
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THE FORTUNES .OF A NIGHT. 


An Eviction which turned out in a very strange Way. 


Dr. Thomas Bradbury pulled a newspaper out of 
his pocket, and scanned the columns up and down. 
He was not looking for his own card of advertise- 
ment, for he had none. He was not looking for 
some notice of an important case in his practice, 
for he had no practice. As he had begun to despair 
of ever gaining one, he was looking for a job. 

This handsome, ascetic-looking young man of 
twenty-two years was dressed in a shabby suit 
that had been fashionable eighteen months earlier. 
In it he had come to Boston with his diploma and | 
youthful confidence that fees and fortune would | 
visit him. But the only room he could afford to 
rent was up six stories in a large business building, 
where patients came no oftener than was natural 
in acity abounding in well-known physicians with 
accessible offices. 

Doctor Bradbury’s practice consisted in waiting | 
faithfully, studying hard, and eating not much 
more than his own heart. Now he had but a few 
cents left of the legacy that had paid for his excel- 
lent education and his meagre sustenance for 
eighteen subsequent months. 

The room in which he sat was furnished with 
little but the savor of a beefsteak which had ful- 
filled the destiny of beefsteaks. It had not been 
Doctor Bradbury’s when raw. Nor was this room 
his. It was the residence of his tall and broad | 
young friend, Jack Storms, son of the blacksmith 
in the Maine village where Tom Bradbury had | 
been the minister’s son. 

Jack, having graduated from the high school, 
had also sought Fortune in Boston. He, no more | 
than the young doctor, had found that benevolent | 
lady at home. | 

But Jack, being big-boned, active, and ready to | 
turn his hand to anything, had lived somehow. He | 
had even earned enough that day to purchase the | 
beefsteak and potatoes on which the two had 
supped after Jack had broiled it on his open grate. | 
The young fellows had not eaten so good a meal 
for months before. It encouraged them afresh, | 
and both laughed with some show of glee when | 
the doctor said: 

“Well, Lown up beaten, Jack, for the present. I 
forsake my practice. I refuse to wait longer for | 
something to turn up—I turn to this paper and look 
for a job.” 

“Look for one for me, too, while you’re about it,” 
grinned Jack, rubbing his mighty hands before the 
remains of the open fire. 

“The very thing!” cried Tom, handing the paper 
to Jack, and pointing to an advertisement. Jack 
took itand read: 

“°WANTED.—A ble-bodied men who want to earn | 
a dollar. Call at 10 Pendle Street before 8 p. m. | 
Friday. Room 20.’ 

“Friday’s to-day. 
asked Jack. 

“Certainly I want to earn a dollar,” said Tom, 

“So do I.” 





| 
| 
Well, Tom, are we in it?” | 
| 


| They 
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“Well, let’s try it together. The steak has filled 
me with industry and a thirst for adventure.” 


“Allright, then. Wonder what time it is!” 
g W 





Come, these four men’ll help you move all this 
property.” 
He stepped toward her, and she shrank back on 


A clock in a near street answered “Seven” with her couch, hugging the little child, who began to 


sonorous strokes. 


| ery, not with the loud bawling of a healthy child, 


“If that’s true,” said Jack, “and that clock has a | but with the wail of a little one whose lungs and 


reputation for veracity, we’ve plenty of time to 


walk to Pendle Street by eight o’clock. Perhaps | 


you'd prefer a carriage, Tom.” 

“Not I. Leave carriages to the 
hurry.” 

The evening was cold, after a day of January 
thaw. They went down four flights of stairs and 
walked briskly forth, rejoicing in their young 
might and the breath of a rising storm. 
minutes before eight they reached Number 10 
Pendle Street. 

There was a light in room 20, and on its glass 
door, in large black letters, appeared the words: 
“Levi Ritter, Constable, Collector and Accountant.” 

Jack happened to have heard Ritter denounced 


poor. Let’s 


as a very unscrupulous rascal, and a successful | 
He was noted for being able to collect debts | 
| where no one else could, and was much employed 


one, 


by other constables in work they disliked them- 
selves. Part of his business was that of collecting 


| rents from estates in the worst part of the city. 
“I don’t like the man, Tom,” Jack whispered. | 
| “But we’ll see what’s up.” | legally turn this woman out at night.” 
They entered a dirty, cobwebby office, furnished 
| with a desk and table piled with writs, bills and | 
| memoranda, a great iron safe and sundry chairs, | 


At five | 


| which was always a danger-signal. 


| Be off with you! 


chest are weak from poor air and scanty food. 
“But me baby is sick!” pleaded the mother. 
“That don’t pay the rent!” said the constable. 
“Sha’n’t touch me mudder!” cried the little boy, 


| standing forth with doubled-up fists. 


Ritter pounced with a snarl on the boy; but 
Dr. Thomas Bradbury, coming close up to him, 
said in a very gentle voice,—soft but exceedingly 
distinct,—“‘Let him alone; the boy is right.” 

Jack recognized that extreme mildness of Tom’s 
Big Jack 
smiled, and his blue eyes twinkled with anticipa- 
tion. 


“I tell you the boy is right. The woman is not to 


| be moved—or touched—or troubled.” 


“Who are you ?” snarled Ritter. 
“IT am Doctor Bradbury,” more gently still. 
“Doctor Quack! A pretty doctor, you! Likely! 


| You’re my servant till you’ve earned the pay I give 


That’s who you are! Come now, Mrs. Tim! 
Out with ’em, boys!” 
“Wait a moment,” said the doctor. 


you. 
“You can’t 
“Lawyer, too, are you?” sneered Ritter. 


“The law is common sense,” said the doctor, “or 
ought to be. You can’t turn this woman out 


three of which were occupied by Ritter and two | to-night.” 


| others. 


“T can’t, can’t 1?” said Ritter. By way of restor- 


Ritter himself was a short, well-dressed, dapper | ing Mrs. O’Flynn from a faint into which she had 


man, keen-eyed and strongly built in a monkeylike | 


fashion, with long arms, short legs, a deep chest 
and muscular neck. His face was that of a hard, 
cold money-getter, with no other interests of heart 
or mind. 

One of the two men with him was a stout fellow 


| with much of the bulldog in his appearance, 


evidently a rowdy of the worst kind. The other 
was a typical loafer —round-shouldered, lanky, 
heavy-eyed, with dirty face and dusty, ragged 
beard. 

To Tom and Jack, as they came in, Ritter nodded. 

“You advertised for men. Need any more?” 
asked the doctor. 

The constable stared. He was not accustomed 


| to seeing men of Tom’s appearance applying for 


night work of a dubious kind. As for Jack, he was 


| evidently a careless, easy-going chap, who might 


be found in any sort of scrape. 

“Yes. Short, easy work, most likely, though 
there may be trouble,” said Ritter. “Fifty cents 
down, and seventy-five more if you do the job.” 

“What is it?” 

“I manage General Bromley Challenor’s tene- 
ments. See? There’s a man there who won't pay 
up. I gave him till to-night, and as he hasn’t paid, 
See? ‘Cause I promised to put him 


He rubbed his hands and chuckled. The rowdy 
grunted approbation of the moral sentiment; the 
loafer cackled weak applause. 

The boys looked at each other a few seconds. 
Then Tom said, “All right,” and they pocketed 
their fifty cents apiece. 

“Eight. Time to start, boys!’ said the constable, 
looking at his watch; and presently he Jed the way 
through the street. The four others followed, 
Now sleet fell, and the wind was high. 

“I don’t like this, Jack,” whispered: Tom, who 
brought up the rear. 

“Why?” asked Jack. 

“T don’t like that man’s looks.” 

“Meaning Ritter? You’re right. He’s a scoun- 
dre}, they tell me. And the others aren’t just what 
a man would pick for company on a dark night. 
Shall we hand back our half-dollars and leave 
them? For it may not be a fair piece of work he 
wants done.” 

“No, we won't. 
to make it so.” 

“Good!” said Jack. 

The wind was a gale, bitter and cutting. The 
stinging sleet drove hard into their faces before 
they reached a miserable part of the city, given 


If it isn’t fair, we may be able 


| over to barrooms, scanty shops and wretched 


tenements. Into one of these they went, and up 
three flights of a rickety stair that creaked and 
groaned under their weight. On a narrow landing 
they stopped. 

“Go ahead, you!” said the constable, shoving 
Jack, who was the biggest, first into the room, and 
then retiring behind the rest. 

“This is a far worse room than mine,” thought 
Jack. “I beg your pardon, ma’am,” he added, 
aloud. 

On a broken-down bed in a corner lay a woman, 
with a child two or three years old in her arms. 
were dressed, but huddled together for 
warmth under a thin blanket. A candle stuck in a 


| bottle gave a cheerless light. 


A little boy had come forward, and now stood 
backing away toward his mother. A tiny stove 
without a fire, a few potatoes in a corner, a barrel 
with flour enough hardly to cover the bottom, a 
pail of water, frozen over, on the floor, a few poor 
garments hanging on the wall—such was the room. 
A door opened to an inner room, through which 
Tom saw a couple of rats skurry, and which was 
furnished with a child’s crib. “Is your husband 
home?” said the constable. 

“Me man Tim, is it? No, he’s down the road on 
a job he got at last, glory be to God!” 

“Can you pay me the rent?” 

“If ye’ll jist wait till to-morry night, sorr, me 
man Tim, bein’ home then an’ paid off, will give ye 
all that’s due, sorr. He’s gittin’ good wages 
now —” 

“I don’t care what wages he’s getting. 1 prom- 
ised your man Tim that unless he paid to-night he 
should go out. I’m a man of my word; so tht 
sooner you pack up those brats of yours and be 
off, the better!” : 

“Such a night as this!” said the woman, amazed. 
She had been so proud that Tim’s wages were 
good, and that he would be ready to settle next 
day—and now it all went for nothing! 

“Not to-night, sorr!” The sleet rattled against 
the window. The housc rocked and the wind 


| whistled under the eaves. 


“Yes, to-night! 7 don’t. make the weather. 





fallen, he was about to shake her, when there came 
upon his person a set of bony knuckles, applied 
with an intimate knowledge of the weaknesses of 
the human frame. Then the doctor, having opened 
the action, was hustled aside by Jack. 

“Let me have a chance, Tom,” said he. 

The rough, rushing forward to help Ritter, was 
met by a mighty shoulder that almost knocked the 
breath from his body. Then Jack, in spite of a 
shower of blows at close quarters and the interfer- 
ence of the loafer, flung the rough upon the stairs. 
He rolled half-way down the first flight before 
stopping. 

The fellow, by no means deficient in courage, 
was coming up to renew the conflict, when he was 
met by the loafer descending at great speed, and 
the two came upon the landing in a heap, to which 
their employer, Mr. Ritter, was promptly added. 

They sat for some seconds feeling their bruises, 
and doubtful whether to coutinue the struggle. 
Then Jack descended to them. At his approach 
they rose, doubtful whether to fight or fly. But 
Jack said sweetly : 

“Don’t be seared. I’m not going to kick you 
down another flight—not if you’re peaceable, 
Ritter. I just want to hand you back those two 
half-dollars you gave us. We haven’t exactly 
earned them, you know.” 

Jack tossed the money to Ritter and went laugh- 
ing up-stairs. 

Then the loafer, for the first time that evening, 
spoke: 

“Seems like’s easier a-goin’ down two flight than 
a-goin’ up one—sometimes !” 

This counsel prevailed, and the three were soon 
in the street, Ritter loudly vowing he would get 
together some more men and have his revenge that 
night. ; 

“Now, Jack,” said the doctor, “I must stay here 
and take care of this poor woman. There’s a drug 
shop across the way. Take this card to the drug- 
gist, and have this boy go with you and let him 
wait for the prescription and bring it to me. Then 
you look in the directory and find out where 
General Bromley Challenor lives. Tell him about 
this affair and ask him to let these people stay 
till they’re well enough to go.” 

“Write him a note on your card,” said Jack. 
“Thomas Bradbury, M. D.,’ looks quite dignified 
to people that don’t know you. It may impress the 
general even more than my beauty, which must be 
something remarkable by the feeling of my eye and 
forehead.” 

“Itis. Thanks, Jack.” And the doctor wrote. 

“Now hurry—and come back, Those fellows will 
be up here again with more men, I dare say.” 

Jack found to his dismay that General Challenor 
lived out of town, and so he hurried off to catch a 
suburban train. Getting on board he heard a voice 
behind him say: 

“But, General Challenor, I don’t understand—” 

What the lady failed to understand no one else 
ever knew, for Jack turned and said, “General 
Challenor, sir?” 

Jack’s appearance was not altogether prepossess- 
ing, and the two ladies backed away a little. The 
general, a tall gentleman of sixty-two or three, 
handsomely dressed, white-haired and whiskered, 
glared at Jack, who could not for the life of him 
think what to say. 

“Well—what then, sir?” said the general, sharply. 

Jack gave him the doctor’s note. 

The warrior read it, said nothing for a short 
space, but glared in a great rage at Jack. Then he 
smote the platform with his stick. 

“Who are you, sir? Can you be trusted? Con- 
found it! Madam! Ladies! [ can’t see you 
home to-night, and I can’t send you home alone! 
This man will escort you! I’ve work down-town!” 

“But, my dear’”’—said his wife. 

“But oh! general”— said the other lady. But in 
spite of their protests the general soon left in a 
hack for the tenement occupied by Mr. O’Flynn 
and his family, while Jack Storms accompanied the 
two ladies homeward. 

“Good heavens! Is it possible that I am guilty of 
owning such a place as this!’ the general said, 
when he arrived at Mrs. O’Flynn’s. “Hang me if I 
don’t pull it down!” 

The general heard Tom’s account of the adven- 
ture. He was bitterly grieved and ashamed that 
his agent had put the collection of a long unpaid 
rent into such hands. In this frame of mind the 


old warrior remained until Ritter came back with 
five men, whom he forced into the room in advance 
of himself. 

“What are you doing on my premises, you 
rascals?” roared the angry landlord, confronting 
them. “Get out of this or I'll have every one of 
you arrested!” 
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“Ritter hired us to come,” said one of the men. 
“ We didn’t know but what it was all right!” 

“Bring him here!” Ritter was hustled forward. 

“What does this mean? What right have you 
here at this time of night? By whose authority?” 

“By—by your own, general!” 

“You miserable fellow! Do you dare tell me 
that you are turning a sick woman and child out to 
die by my authority—that J am a murderer? Let 
me never catch you on my premises again for any 
purpose whatever except to account to me at my 
office to-morrow morning, in full! Kick him down. 
stairs!” 

Some of Ritter’s new employés were so impul- 
sive as to obey this order. The general had such a 
masterful way! 

Leaving Mrs. O’Flynn in peace at last, and 
her child better under the influence of Tom’s 
medicine, the general and the doctor both went 
home. General Challenor found that his wife and 
her friend had been much interested in Jack's 
account of the matter, and especially of Tom’s part 
in it, which he had made most conspicuous. 

“Those two young men ought to be rewarded for 
their part in the affair,” said Mrs. Challenor. 

“T am very grateful to them for saving me from 
the responsibility for a cruel and disgraceful act,” 
said the general. 

“Young Mr. Storms—that is the name of the one 
who brought you the message—declined any favors 
on his own account, but he said that if I could do 
anything to help his friend, Doctor Bradbury, to find 
some patients, he would be very grateful. He said 
that all his friend needed was patients to rise very 
high indeed in his profession.” 

The general laughed. ‘The doctor told me,” he 
said, “that all I could do for him was to help his 
friend, Jack Storms, to some employment that 
would give scope to his abilities.” 

When people of wealth and influence befriend 
struggling and deserving young men, they usually 
make a start in the world, This was what hap- 
pened to Doctor Tom Bradbury and Jack Storms. 
Patients, recommended to him by the general and 
Mrs. Challenor, soon began to be quite numerous at 
Tom’s office, and he was presently able to take 
quarters in a better part of the city. Before long 
he had an excellent practice. 

The general, who had bought, built and managed 
his city property through agents, was led to take a 
great interest in it by the affair at Mrs. O’Flynn’s 
tenement. Having made amends to that worthy 
woman, he devoted much attention to his tenants, 
and managed his property in a much more humane 
way than his agents had done. 

He needed an overseer, trusty, strong and ener- 
getic, to take care of it. Finding Jack faithful and 
clever in small matters, he promoted him very fast 
to the superintendency of an immense estate. 

The friends have beefsteak now whenever they 
want it—but they have never since enjoyed one as 
they did on that evening in winter. 

FRANCIS DANA. 
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BRODYAGS. 


In Two Parts. — Part I. 


The new World of Siberia, and its Inhabitants. 


This century, the age of gigantic engineering 
enterprises, will doubtless witness the completion 
of the greatest railway ever attempted: the new 
trans-Siberian line from Tcheliabinsk to Viadivos- 
tock, from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, 
seven thousand one hundred and twelve versts or 
four thousand seven hundred and fifteen miles in 
length, and built at enormous cost. 

I have been connected with the surveys for this 
longest of railroads, and what I have seen in this 
service has changed all my previous notions of 
Siberia. 

My fancy had pictured it as a land of desolation 
and bitter cold; but much of the southern half of 
Siberia possesses almost as good a climate as that 
of our own northwest, beyond the Mississippi. It 
lies in about the same latitude as that of Canada, 
England, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and middle 
Russia. 

Within its vast breadth are three river valleys, 
each comparable with that of the Mississippi, and 
a forest, still almost untrodden, twelve hundred 
miles in breadth by more than eighteen hundred in 
length. 

The present population is, perhaps, the strangest 
and most oddly assorted in the world. It is the 
home of the Kirghiz, the Kalmuck, the hardy 
Yakut, the Samoyed, and a score of other native 
tribes which stand in much the same relation to 
northern Asia as did the Indian to North America. 
Most of these must give place to the future white 
population. 

But the most interesting of all its people are 
those Europeans who have been exiled by the grim 
penal code of Russia. 

Many of these unfortunates have been banished 
on account of crimes, but the offences of many 
others were political, and prompted by humane 
and glorious motives. These convict-exiles are of 
all nationalities, though mostly Russians, Poles 
and French. . 

They arrive in troops and gangs, condemned for 
life, or for terms of years which make the sentence 
life-long. “Sibiri,” indeed, is the death-sentence 
in Russia. The fettered gangs march eastward 
day after day for months, plaintively singing that 
saddest of all songs: “Douga doroda Sibiri?”— 
“Whither leads the dark road to Siberia?” 

Dispersed in squads to hundreds of zavods, or 
mines, quarries, ostrogs and lumber stations, far 
off among lonely mountains, or on the banks of 
uninhabited rivers, they pass the rest of their days 
at work, and are seldom or never heard from by 
their friends. 

Many, nevertheless, escape from their guards; 
some few, after unspeakable hardships, have even 
made their way back to Europe. But the greater 
number become brodyags, or wanderers, and live 
as they can. . 

Gipsy-like bands wander aimlessly along the 
borders of the great forests, where they fish, 
hunt and gather the wild fruits and nuts with 
which Siberia abounds. Buried in the mighty soli- 
tudes, beyond all hope of restoration to civilized 
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life, they become content at last to spend their days 
“forgetting and forgot.” 

The danger of recapture is comparatively slight 
in a land so wide and empty. Once off the post 
roads, the refugee may live for years without 
falling in with a Russian guard. If by chance 
taken and questioned as to his name, the typical 
brodyag feigns stupidity and ignorance, persisting 
in it even when knouted. “Ivan Know-nothing’s 
my name,” he says, and sticks to it; or “Carl Can’t- 
remember,” or “Fedor No-mind.” 

There are brodyag women as well as men; and I 
have little doubt that in the wilds of Siberia scores 
of small communities exist, isolated from the rest 
of mankind—people who will never be heard from 
till the day of final accounts. 

What particularly leads me to believe in the 
existence of such solitary little “pockets” of 
humanity is a singular adventure which befel] me, 
in company with a fellow-surveyor, last season. 
At this time we were at work on a difficult section 
of the line between Irkutsk and the Chinese fron- 
tier. . 

After the passage of the rapid Irkut, the route 
finally chosen for the line winds tortuously among 
exceedingly rugged mountain masses, and at verst 
3165 from Cheliabinsk pierces the main range by 
a tunnel eleven hundred and ninety 
sagens in length. Thence descending 
slightly to eastward, toward Lake Baikal, 
it crosses, at verst 3185, the tumultuous 
Ilcha, near where it falls into the Kultus- 
hanya. Here fifteen different routes were 
“levelled,” in the hope of avoiding the 
long tunne} altogether. 

I should, perhaps, explain that a sagen 
—pronounced sahkzheen —is, in Russian 
long measure, almost exactly seven Eng- 
lish feet. Three arshines make one 
sagen, five hundred sagens one verst. 
The arshine is equal to twenty-eight 
English inches, and the verst to three 
thousand five hundred feet. 

The rivers among the mountains, south 
of Lake Baikal, are subject to sudden 
and prodigious floods, and as it was nec- 
essary to determine the height and solid- 
ity of the embankments to be raised, a 
cadet named Wilhelm Kolovin and I were 
ordered to ascend the Ilcha, and make 
report as to its head-waters. Accom- 
panying us was a sergeant of Cossacks, 
named Sorkas, a faithful fellow, and 
three soldiers who acted as chain-bear 
ers. We had also two “liberty” convicts 
as carriers of instruments, and four 
packmen with a Chinese cook. 

In five days we ascended to the head 
streams of the Iicha, penetrating near 
to the boundary of Chinese Mongolia, 
here ill-defined and involved in a con- 
fusion of apparently inaccessible moun- 
tain peaks. 

With the Russians, one of the obstacles 
to survey work and all other enterprises 
is the number of saints’ days, observed 
as holidays. One of these fétes fell on 
the sixth day of our expedition, so Kolo- 
vin and myself took the occasion to go 
out shooting. 

From our camp, which we had pitched 
on a small tributary of the Ilcha, a wild 
mountain glen led up to the foot of a 
precipitous ridge, distant four or five 
miles; and by ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon we had come near a long cliff of 
dark blue rock, streaked with broad white 
quartzose veins, strongly suggestive of 
gold. 

Kolovin and 1 spent some time ham- 
mering at the outcrops, and afterward in 
examining the sand and gravel in the 
bed of a small brook that brawled along 
the gorge below. 

It was like one of those alluring local. 
ities where lucky gold-seekers have 
unearthed fortunes in these parts. In our rude 
attempts to “pan” the gravel, we quite forgot our 
hunting intentions. Indeed, we had seen no game 
save a few hawks soaring about the cliffs. 

My friend Kolovin is an imaginative young 
fellow, fresh from the military school at St. Peters- 
burg, and very keen to make a fortune in the new 
Siberia. 

In the choicest of St. Petersburg French he was 
setting forth a scheme for obtaining a permit to 
mine there, when, chancing to look up the water- 
course, I saw, just past the angle of a great 
boulder, overshadowed by dark pines, what looked 
like the head of a huge cat. 

Though much startled, I looked again, without 
speaking. The head was al! that I could see of the 
animal, which was staring at us fixedly from out 
its great yellow eyes. 

Thinking the beast was about to attack, I made 
haste to secure my gun, which I had set down a 
few yards distant. 

“What are you about?” exclaimed Kolovin in 
astonishment. 

When I looked again, after seizing my carbine, 
the big head had disappeared. But as I stood 
gazing in suspense toward the boulder, and ex- 
plaining hurriedly to my companion what was the 
matter, we heard a great crash in the undergrowth 
farther away. 

A moment afterwards a magnificently-striped 
tiger bounded across the brook, not more than a 
hundred yards away perhaps. Kolovin saw it 
also, and instantly exclaimed, “Tigre!” 

To be told that tigers are not uncommon in 
southern Siberia will probably bea bit of zological 
news to many readers. I do not think that, as a 
matter of fact, tigers are plenty there, but it is well 
established that some are found north of the 
fiftieth parallel of latitude, and that this northern 
tiger is even larger, fiercer and more resolute than 
its congener of Bengal. 

One which was recently shot there is reported to 
have stood fully forty-five inches in height at the 
shoulder, and to have been somewhere between 
eight and nine feet in length. 

The stripes and general aspect do not differ 
xreatly from those of the East Indian tiger, but the 
fur is much thicker and the hair longer, due 
probably to the cold climate. The tail, especially, 











has the appearance of being much larger than the 
Bengal tiger’s. 

The sudden appearance of the animal drove even 
thoughts of gold from our minds. We gave chase 
at once, albeit somewhat cautiously, in the hope of 
obtaining a shot. Once or twice I heard slight 
sounds as of the tiger’s further retreat, and we 
continued running up the glen after it. Less than 
a mile away the cliffs appeared to impend around 
the head of the gorge, where crags rose abruptly to 
a height of three or four hundred feet. 

“We shall corner the brute!” Kolovin exclaimed, 
in much excitement. “We shall drive him into a 
cul.de-sac. He will be compelled to turn yonder 
and show fight!” 

I was of the same opinion, so we advanced 
cautiously, expecting to see the tiger standing at 
bay, or making a sudden rush past us. There were 
many pines and much underbrush there. It was 
necessary to keep a sharp lookout. Very little 
water was now running in the brook. We kept to 
the nearly dry bed, peering right and left, but came 
up to the foot of the precipices without seeing any 
more of the tiger. 

“It has retreated to some den,” Kolovin remarked 
impatiently. ‘We shall lose him after all!” 

I walked along the base of the crags, where I 








“What 


are you about?” 


presently discovered what at first sight I took fora 
cave, nearly concealed by the boughs of several 
thick green pines. Keeping very much on our | 
guard, we approached the dark orifice, and found 
that instead of being the den of an animal, it was | 
the aperture where the brook issued from a chasm 
worn in the rocks—a curious illustration of the 
erosive power of water. 

This orifice led back into a large, rounded cham 
ber, which had been worn and smoothed by the 
torrent in the spring months and at time of floods, | 
during thousands of years. Those who have been | 
fortunate enough to visit the famous water caves at 
Watkins Glen in New York wil! be able to gain 
some conception of this even more wenderful | 
Siberian glen. 

The brook seems to have run at first ina mere 
crevice in the cliff, hundreds of feet above its | 
present bed. In the course of untold centuries, | 
however, it has apparently excavated marvellous | 
rounded chambers for itself, scarcely lighted from 
above by the narrow chasm which opens upward 
to the sky. | 

Chamber opens back to chamber endlessly, and 
these caverns are of all forms and strange con- 
tours, but for the most part they are of a general 
circular shape, and vary from twenty to fifty and 
even sixty feet in diameter. Often the smoothed 
passageway of the stream from one chamber or 
pit into another is hardly more than wide enough 
for a man to pass as through a doorway. 

Altogether, it is a very singular, dank, and 
dim series of caverns, worn in the solid rock, which 
is here a kind of coarse granite, abounding in 
quartz veins. 

It was not without a sense of awe, not wholly 
inspired by fear of the tiger, that we entered this 
strange pathway of the waters. The beast’s tracks 
were plainly to be seen in the damp sand and 
pebbles which had formed in a bar across the floor | 
of the first cave. 

“Where he goes, we should be able to follow,” I 
said, but was startled by the hollow echoes of | 
my own voice, as my words were repeated from 
chamber to chamber. 

“Hush!” Kolovin whispered, nervously. “I | 
fancy that we shall come upon him in one of these 
big water-pots.” 

I nodded and prepared to fire at an instant’s 








warning. We moved slowly forward from one to | 
another of the caverns, but saw nothing further | 
of the tiger. I began to fear that we might lose | 
our way and whispered my apprehension to 
Kolovin. 

We took heart from observing that there were | 
no side apertures to the caverns, and reasoned that 
we had only to follow the brook from one to | 
another of the caves. 

Many of the chambers were considerably ob- 
structed by drift-stuff and large, smooth boulders, 
some nearly or quite as round as cannon-shot, 
worn probably by the whirling eddies of the water 
at flood. 

Generally speaking, the bed of every chamber | 
or cave of the series was from four to ten feet | 
higher than the one next below it. | 

We went on after this manner from one damp, 
dark cavity to another for half an hour, and no 
doubt traversed in that time a distance of more 
than a mile. 

Then we suddenly came into a place where the 
daylight shone in from overhead, and we svon 
emerged into another piny glen, after having 
passed through a rocky ridge of the range. But 
we were nearing the end of the caverns. 

Not much farther on the rivulet was found to | 
issue from a little mountain lake. While | 
looking about for traces of the tiger, we | 
found it necessary to mount a gravel 
ridge, which had the appearance of being | 
the moraine of some ancient glacier, on 
the east side of the little lake, when we 
were surprised to perceive that there 
was another larger lake on the other 
side. 

Across this second lake, directly oppo- 
site us, rose a cliff tifty feet high or more, 
containing a very odd natural archway. 

Having by this time lost all trace of 
our tiger, we walked around the lake, 
following the shore, in order to look at 
the arch; for it was a very singular 
object, and we could see that the water 
extended beneath it, opening beyond into 
what appeared to be a third lake. 

On approaching the arch and reaching 
a point where we could look through it, 
we saw that there was a pond two hun. 
dred yards or more in width on the other 
side of the cliff. This sheet of water 
was a beautiful little mountain iake, 
with shores of white sand, overhung in 
places by the Siberian cedar. 

I had no more than looked through the 
archway, when I was amazed to see two 
persons walking together on the shore 
opposite. Kolovin, starting sharply, ex- 
claimed in my ear, “St’/; Vot’! Von 
—Hist! Look! See there!—“It’s a man 
and woman!” 

“It must be, then, that there is a zavod 
near,” I replied. 

“Impossible!” said Kolovin. “These 
are the wildest solitudes of the Gobi 
Altai. There are no zavods here.” 

“But certainly those are not Kirghiz,” 
1 said; for I could see that their faces 
were those of Europeans. 

“1 cannot tell what they are,” answered 
Kolovin, much puzzled. 

We stood on the sunny side of the 
archway, looking through it. As I spoke 
the woman glanced across and saw us. 
The light was on us. She probably mis- 
took our uniforms of the engineer corps 
for those of soldiers; for with a sudden, 
despairing gesture she threw her hands 
in the air and cried out sharply : 

‘**Look there!” 

The man started, turned and looked | 
fixedly at us. Thinking to reassure | 
them, I called out in French, “Do not be 
alarmed. We are friends.” 

The woman took to flight, however. 
The man followed her for a few steps, 
then as suddenly checked himself, and after a 
second glance, walked around the head of the pool 
and came resolutely toward us. 

“That’s a brodyag,” Kolovin remarked in a low 
tone, as he approached. AUGUSTINE MORAN. 
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(To be continued.) 
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A PARASOL PLEDGE. 


In a history of the umbrella, M. Octave Uzanne 
tells a story of a beautiful fringed green silk 
parasol of the time of the French Restoration. 

One summer afternoon more than seventy years 
ago, two pleasant-looking people sat in rented 
chairs in the Champs Elysées, watching the passers 
by and enjoying the beautiful day. The gentleman 
looked as if he might be a prosperous tradesman; 
the young woman was beautifully dressed and 
very attractive in appearance. 

When they rose to go away the gentleman found 
that he had no money. The woman who owned 
the chairs stormed and scolded, and denounced 
them as swindlers until, in order to pacify her, the 
gentleman took the lady’s parasol, an exquisite 
affair of green silk, fringe and rosewood handle, 
and gaveit to her. He handed her one of the 
lady’s yellow gloves also, and said: 

“Keep the parasol as a pledge of what 1 owe 
you, and do not give it up to any one unless he 
shows you the mate to that glove.” 

Then he and the lady walked away. across the 
Place de la Revolution and the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine. Suddenly rain began to fall. There | 
were no carriages passing. The couple hurried 
into a doorway. Immediately the concierge of 
the house came out and invited them into his oflice. 
He gave them chairs, and offered them, if they did 
not wish to wait until the rain was over, the loan 
of his fine great green serge umbrella. | 

The gentleman accepted these attentions grate- 
fully, and he and the lady made their way through | 
the rain under the borrowed umbrella. 

An hour later a footman in livery returned to the 
good-natured concierge his umbrella, with a gift of | 
several bank-notes and the compliments of the 
Duke de Berry, nephew of the king. Then going 
to the Champs Elysées, the footman sought out the 
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NEEDLESS BLAME. 


Because its blessings are abused, 
Must gold be censured, cursed, accused ? 
Even Virtue’s self by knaves is made 
A cloak to carry on the trade. 
Selected. Gay 
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‘SOME ROCKY MOUNTAIN ANIMALS. 


Curious Inhabitants of the Peaks.—The Coney and 
the Mountain Rat. 


There is a peculiar charm and interest in Colo 
rado mountains when, after climbing a high peak, 
we emerge from the forest. The desolate vanguard 
of skeleton trees, with bleached limbs, which have 
perished in the forefront of the battle with the 
elements, gives place to a soft turf that completely 
clothes the upper part of the mountain from 
timber-line to summit. 

This turf is covered with dwarf Alpine flowers 
of exquisite beauty. Here are soft cushions of 
tiny azure-blue stars, there tufts of blue gentian; 
and by the side of a rivulet whose icy waters cut 
the rich moss rise the bright, majestic flowers of 
Parry’s primrose and the mauve bells of the 
polemonium. 

To botanist, zodlogist, naturalist, this ethereal 
zone between timber-line and peak has peculiar 
interest, for here he will find Arctic flowers, birds, 
insects and animals without risking his life on an 
Aretic expedition. For climate, rather than dis 


tanee, makes these changes in natural life. Hence 
our eagerness as we step forward. 
What shall we find’ What birds, butterflies, 


plants, quadrupeds ,:ve in this region all to them- 
selves, so far above the rest of earth and its 
inhabitants? We were not long left in doubt, for 
our appearance was the signal for a series of shrill 
whistles, which were answered by a chorus of 
sharp little barks coming from numerous unknown 
places among the rocks. 

After a careful reconnaissance, we caught sight 
of a yellowish-brown animal like a woodchuck, 
with long, brown, bushy tail. It lay flat upon a 
slab of rock like a squatting lizard, repeating at 
intervals the sentine! whistles we had heard, which 
were echoed by a chorus of teasing little barks, 
cheep! cheep! from many invisible throats. 

By closely watching the spot from which the 
sounds appeared to come, we were rewarded by 
seeing a little animal very like a young rabbit 
mount a rock, stand erect on his haunches, and 
pipe out his sentinel note, which was immediately 
answered by the cries of others, whom we now saw 
peeping out from under the stones. 

The shrill whistler is the Rocky Mountain mar. 
mot, and is very like that cousin of his in the East- 
ern States which is known as the woodchuck, but 
is larger, yellower and with longer tail. He lives 
under the rocks in holes, and is often to be seen 
basking in the sunshine on the top of a flat rock or 
alertly keeping sentinel watch. He lives on the 
succulent herbage, and lays in a store for winter. 

The other little animal that resembles a very 
young rabbit is not so well known. Naturalists 
call him the “pika,” and hunters have named him 
the “coney,” and, as a matter of fact, he is identical 
with or closely related to the conies mentioned in 
the Bible, and is found on the tops of the mountains 
of Syria as well as on the Himalayas. His resem- 
blance to a young rabbit is close, only he has no 
tail, and his ears are not so large. There is also a 
difference in his rodent teeth. 

The conies live in colonies amongst the loose 
rocks, and always have sentinels posted whilst 
they are out feeding. The shadow of a hawk or 
the bark of the sentinel sends them speedily to 
their hiding-places, from which, almost with equal 
speed, they emerge to see who the intruder is, and 


| keep up a perpetual barking. They are rodents, 


and feed, like the marmots, on the roots and 
stunted herbage, laying up a store of grasses, like 
little hayricks, against the long winter, when they 
may be snowed under ten feet deep. These grasses 
gradually disappear as spring approaches. 

As we walked down amongst the chaos of loose 
rock left by an ancient glacier in its melting and 
retreat, a flock of birds about the size of partridges 
rose with a whir that startled us, and, alighting 


| again a few yards off, suddenly became invisible. 


These were Rocky Mountain ptarmigan; and 
their invisibility is due to the close resemblance of 
their plumage to the stones on which they stand. 
Either because their foes and visitors are very few, 
or because they trust to their colors for conceal 
ment, they are very tame. 

A naturalist relates that ov one occasion he nearly 
trod on a ptarmigan sitting on her nest. He sat 
down and stroked her on the back, and putting his 
bands under her, gently raised her off the nest and 
set her down on the grass, while she scolded and 
pecked his hands like a setting hen. Then flying 
off a few yards, she settled on a rock, and watched 
him till he had gone away. On another occasion 
the ptarmigan flew in his face and hit him with her 
wings, using all the little artifices she knew to 
draw him away, while her brood ran and hid 
themselves among the grass. The eggs, eight in 
number, are a light buff, thickly sprinkled with 
chocolate spots. 

These birds change their plumage according to 
the season of the year. In summer they are gray 
like the granite, and in winter, snow-white. Their 
nests are composed of leaves, grass and feathers, 
lying on the ground. They feed on leaves and 
seeds of mountain plants. 

At the extreme top of the mountain, fourteen 
thousand feet above the sea, the only living creature 
we could find was a very active spider, living 
under the stones and apparently doing well. 
Under the same stones, too, were the dead, frozen 
bodies of hundreds and thousands of locusts, which 
bad doubtless been beaten down by a storm on to 
the peak, and had perished from cold. 

Butterflies, especially little blue and brown ones, 
were plentiful. In one of singular delicacy and 
beauty, with large, transparent white wings on 
which were purple spots, I recognized an old friend 
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Here are eight sous, sent you by the 
Duke de Berry to redeem the Princess Caroline’s 
| parasol.” 
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which I had first met in the Alps of Switzerland, | found that everything was gone, with the single 
the Parnassus or Apollo butterfly. exceptions of a heavy spade and pickaxe. 

A little gray-crowned finch, with purplish wings, Our first impression was that the quarry had 
is another frequenter of the peak. It is often seen been raided by tramps, but on looking around a 
in flocks about the miner's cabin, picking up a little, we espied our long-handled broom lying on 
precarious livelihood. When a big storm is coming | the side of a steep hill, some fifty yards away. 
on, these birds betake them to the valley and | Not far from it were the geological hammers. 


are kept closely shut because of the draught, and 
the air becomes heavy. 

The Glasgow harbor tunnel, under the Clyde, is 
to be a large three-tube affair, two tubes for 
vehicles and the third for pedestrians. The Black- 
wall tunnel under the Thames is also intended for 
vehicles and pedestrians. It will have a roadway 


prairie, and so warn people of its approach. 

An eagle may occasionally soar 
over the peak and alight, and a bear 
may find the mountain-top a con- 
venient short-cut to some place he is 
bound for on his travels. But neither 
of these animals is, like the rest, a 
true denizen of the mountain - top, 
both in summer and in winter. 

One of the most singular creatures 
in this region is the Rocky 
Mountain rat. Not 
that anything is 
very peculiar in 
his appearance, 
since he differs 
but little from a 
rather large ordi- 
nary rat, except 
that his ears are 


Rocky Mountain Animals. 


larger, while his fur is soft and brown, like that 
of the chinchilla, and his tail more bushy. But 
‘for ways that are dark and tricks that are vain” 
the mountain rat is decidedly ‘‘peculiar.”’ 

His wanderings are mostly nocturnal, and 
though I have frequently heard Rocky Mountain 
rats in log cabins and in camps, and have seen 
hundreds of their nests, vet I never saw one alive. 
The only specimen I ever came in close contact 
with was one brought me by a railroad hand, 
which he had found drowned in a tank. 

When wandering among the rocks and cajions, 
you may often observe, in crevices high up in the 
cliff, an accumulation of sticks and rubbish, 
which you might suppose to be the nest of an 
eagle or even the couch of a Rocky Mountain 
bear, for which it is frequently large enough. 
But it is neither of these. 

It is the nest and home of a rat, or a colony of 
rats, which, like a few other animals, have an 
extraordinary mania for general accumulation, 
and in particular for collecting certain things of a 
bright and shining appearance, seemingly of no 
possible use to them. They are instigated by a 
veritable spirit of ‘‘kleptomania.” 

Nothing seems to come amiss to them, from 
watches, tin plates and silver spoons, down to the 
bones, horns and droppings of wild animals, and 
even pieces of stone and slate. 

These precious trophies are dragged with infinite 
pains up to the monstrous nest in the clefts of the 
rock, which is composed of twigs, rubbish, and 
the flotsam, jetsam and bric-A-brac of mountain, 
forest, stream and valley. Asa naturalist, I have 
found a mountain rat’s nest as instructive about 
the natural history of a neighborhood as a local 
museum in a small town. 

The rats do not confine their kleptomania to 
their natural surroundings among the rocks. 
They are much given to taking up their abode in 
the lofts and roofs of log cabins. In the night 
they are “heard from’’ by certain mysterious 
ghostly rappings and tappings, and in the morn- 
ing, perhaps, by the absence of some bright article 
from the breakfast table, laid overnight. When 
anything of this kind is missing from certain 
cabins, the first place to be searched is the moun- 
tain rat’s nest. 

A hunter told me that at night he used often to 
hear his tin plates travelling, but never troubled 
himself about them, simply noting the direction 
in which they were going. In the morning he 
brought them back from one or other of the 
mountain rats’ nests near his camp. 

A watch was missed at a farmhouse, together 
with various other little things, and suspicion fell 
upon one of the farm-hands, till, in repairing the 
roof, the watch, together with other small articles, 
was found in a rat’s nest on the rafters. 

The rats’ industry is as remarkable as their 
thieving. They spare no pains to convey away 
their booty, and the size and weight of things 
they carry off, and even drag up a steep hillside, 
is astonishing. In many cases the robbery must 
involve the labor of a whole confederate band. 
When we were engaged in geological explorations 
in Wyoming we had an example of this. 

We were digging out, at the time, the fossilized 
remains of a gigantic lizard, and were in the habit 
of leaving our tools—geological hammers, butcher- 
knives, brooms, etc.—in the quarry or on the 


| The marks. of sharp little teeth on the handles 


showed who the thieves 
were. 

By following in the 
direction in which the 
articles had been trav- 
elling, we came on a 
large mountain rats’ 
nest, ensconced in a 
wide crevice in a sand- 
stone ledge. We re- 
venged ourselves on the 
little marauders by 
drawing daily from 
their nest materials to 
Z build our noonday fire. 
2 Yet after many such 

reprisals, the nest still 
held out. 

I took a rough in- 
ventory of some of the 
materials composing it. 
It consisted mainly of 
sticks, leaves and twigs, 
and mingled with them 
were the bones of vari- 
ous wild animals, the 
skull of a coyote, the 
feathers of an eagle, 
spores of prickly pear, 

thorny branches of prickly 

greasewood, and here and there, 
on the outside, pieces of slate, as if 
laid on for a finishing touch. 

In the heart of this rough mass were 
the cozy sleeping apartments of the rats, 
made of soft moss. The motive of all 
this accumulation seemed to me to pro- 
vide warmth and protection against the 

intrusion of other wild animals. 

A mountain rat finds a large crevice. He 
makes up his mind that this, no matter how big, 
must be filled, to keep out wind, snow and other 
animals, and for this purpose he makes use of 
any sort of material that comes to hand. 

As regards his choice of shining and gay 
materials, it may be that he has an eve for deco- 
ration and the beautiful, like the bower-bird of 
the tropics. 
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WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 


One travels far, on beauty’s quest intent ; 
Seeks her in mountain vales and garden bowers ; 
And one, whose busy days at home are spent, 
Wins equal pleasure from the wayside flowers. 


Original. ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN. 
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UNDERGROUND STREETS. 

If founders of cities could forecast accurately 
the needs of the growing communities which were 
to occupy them, they would save a great deal of 
trouble to their descendants. Because they can- 


not do this many a prosperous city finds its | 


development impeded by narrow and crooked 
streets, whose lines were fixed by the less complex 
demands of an earlier day. 

The history of civilization might be traced in 
the evolution of streets. There is first the foot- 
path, irregular and capricious; then the rough 
cart-road; then a somewhat better road, with a 
footpath at the side; until through several stages 
the city street, well-paved, drained and lighted, 
with wide sidéwalks is reached. 


But there is a still later stage. The streets | 


become crowded with cars, wagons and pedestri- 
ans, and to avoid peril and tedious delay new 
means of transit must be devised. The result is 
what may be called two-storied streets, through 


of sixteen feet and two sidewalks. 

In the United States, the only important 
projects for subways for street traffic are in New 
York and Boston. In New York the plans are 
well advanced, but. construction has not been 
begun. In Boston the subway is in process of 
construction. It is not built by tunnelling, but 
by excavation from the surface. 

The construction is of steel, imbedded in 
cement, with arches of brick or concrete turned 
between the steel girders. The length is one and 
one-third miles. The platforms are to be so con- 
structed that there can be no crossing of tracks by 
passengers. 

By an ingenious system the tracks are lowered 
or raised at certain points so that no car can cross 
the track of another car at grade. The top of the 
subway is only three feet below the surface, and 
the height is fourteen feet. It better deserves the 
name of an underground street than any of 
the European tunnels, for where there are four 
tracks it will be forty-eight feet wide, and where 
there are two tracks, twenty-four feet wide. 

It will be lighted by electricity, and fresh air 
secured by ventilating fans, while the use of 
electricity as the motive power will avoid the pol- 
lution of the air incident to the use of steam. 


————__—- $ @-o— 


A BEDTIME THOUGHT. 


When thou hast spent the ling’ring day 
n pleasure and delight, 
Or after toil and weary way, 
it seek to rest at night; 
Unto thy pains or pleasures past, 
Add this one labor he . 
Ere sleep close up thine eyes too fast, 
Do not thy God forget. 


Selected. - George Gascoigne. 


— -o- 


PATENT LITIGATION. 

A ‘patent’? is the short term for ‘letters 
patent’’—an old phrase to signify a letter verified 
by the public seal, granting some exclusive right 
to the person to whom it was addressed. This 
letter was left patent, or open, instead of being 
secret and closed. : 

In this country letters patent are given to those 
who acquire land from the government as well as 
to inventors. In other countries monopolies used 
to be so granted to favorites of the sovereign, and 
in Great Britain there are ‘‘patents”’ of nobility. 

In an ordinary use of language a patent grants 
to an inventor the exclusive right to manufacture 
and sell his invention for a term of years; but 
frequently the right granted is practically only 
the right to contend at law for the privilege 
assumed by the patent. 

Indeed, before the patent reaches the position 
where it may bring in money to its possessor, it 
may possibly have to go through a process which 
is a form of litigation. The Patent Office itself is 
organized like a series of courts of justice, and 
the claim to a patent may be “argued” like a law- 
suit. Even the primary examiners of patents hold 
hearings in which two claimants for the same 
_ invention and improvement are represented by 
| attorneys, and the examiners-in-chief hold regular 
| courts to decide questions of interference and 
| priority. 

The commissioner of patents is himself a court 





| appeals may be made to the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia, whence they may go to the 
United States district and supreme courts. 

The government, in granting a patent, does not 
| undertake to defend it for the patentee. He must 
| do that himself; and if it turns out to be useful 
| and successful, it is almost certain to be infringed. 
| Its life, which in any case cannot exceed seven- 





which travel moves along parallel lines, but at teen years,—unless there is a reissue on account 
different levels. One expedient is the elevated | of an error in the original issue,—is likely to be 
railroad; another is the subway or underground | attended by a long series of lawsuits. 
street. Thus it happens that it is practically impossible 
Tunnels for street traffic have been built in | for an individual of no great wealth to handle or 
several European cities. There are three in oper- | ‘exploit’ a successful invention, and that such 
ation in London, one in Glasgow, one in Liver- | inventions commonly pass into the hands of large 
pool under the Mersey, and one in Paris, the | corporations representing combinations of capital. 
Chemin de Fer de Ceinture, which is a combina- | These corporations are engaged in incessant liti- 
tion of surface road, open cut, tunnel and viaduct. gation. 
There are six other tunnels for street traffic in| Often several corporations are interested in one 
process of construction, two in London, three in| point at issue. This was recently the casein a 
Glasgow, and one in Paris. At least five more | suit which involved the question whether, under 
are proposed in London. | the law, the life of an American patent does not 
The only tunnel in which electricity is used as | expire when an earlier foreign patent, taken out 
the motive power is one in London. It was built | for the same invention, expires, regardless of the 
by what is called from the name of the inventor, | date at which the American patent was issued. 
the Greathead system. Practically, it consists of | In this case several great corporations joined 
two cast-iron tubes, three and a half miles long | issues, and carried the question through all the 
and ten and a half feet in diameter. | courts until a decision of the United States 
In making this tunnel, what are called shields, | Supreme Court was reached, affirming the judg- 
with cutting edges, were driven into the soil by | ment of the court below, to the effect that every 
the force of hydraulic presses from behind, and as | American patent dies the moment that a foreign 
rapidly as the excavation was complete to the | patent expires which has been previously taken 
requisite diameter, segments of iron were put in out on the same invention. 
place and bolted together, forming a continuous; Many millions of dollars depended on this 
tube built in successive rings. The tubes are) decision, which ended the patent protection now 
from forty to eighty feet underground. | extended to scores of telephone and electric and 
The cars fit the tunnel closely and secure! other devices and appliances—sweeping them 
automatic ventilation, pushing the air before them, | away literally by a breath. It shortens the life 





dump, when we went home to camp for the night. | while fresh air flows in behind. As to ventilation | of a great many patents which have not yet 


One morning, returning as usual to our work, we 


inside the cars, that is another matter. The cars| expired, and will make all those inventions free 





| 
| 





of appeals for the complicated litigation which | 
| takes place in the Patent Office; and from him | 





to the people at an earlier period than they would 
otherwise have been. 

This case, owing to its great importance to the 
people, was tried by the court three years earlier 
than it would have been if it had been left to its 
reguiar course. This fact is an instructive one as 
to the burden of litigation; a surprisingly large 
part of which is in connection with patents, that 
rests on the federal courts. 

Much of this litigation is no doubt necessary, 
and even useful; but there can be no doubt that a 
great deal of it is the result of the effort of patent 
owners to retain, through every device known to 
keen business men and lawyers expert in dilatory 
motions and proceedings, the monopoly of an 


invention. 
shall illite etiell 


FOOLISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


So serious a person as an undertaker laughed not 
long ago when some one told ‘him the story of an 
old lawyer who had counted the number of carriages 
in a funeral procession, and had died three months 
afterward. 

“That superstition does not influence men in my 
trade,” he remarked, briskly. “For years I have 
made a practice of counting the number of vehicles 
in every funeral line falling under my eyes, and I 
still live and am reasonably happy. When I am 
employed professionally, I have to learn by actual 
count whether the livery order has been filled; 
and whenever I see a line of carriages following a 
hearse, I run over the number from curiosity to 
find out how my rivals are getting on. All under. 
takers do it, and you know they are proverbially 
long-lived.” 

A similar comment was made by a clerk in a 
Western furnishing-store, when he was cautioned 
by a superstitious customer against opening an 
umbrella indoors. 

“TI have raised at least ten thousand umbrellas in 
this shop,” he remarked, contemptuously, “and I 
have stood under eight thousand of them at least, 
and if it has brought me bad luck, [ have never 
known of it.” 

A hospital surgeon in a large city heard an old 
practitioner assert that accidents and diseases 
always occur in groups of three; and that he knew 
as a matter of experience and observation that if 
one boy broke an arm, and he was called to set 
it, two other similar cases would be certain to come 
up in the course of a few weeks; or that if he had 
one case of smallpox, he would be certain to have 
three. 

“Join my staff at the hospital, doctor,” replied 
the surgeon, “and you will soon be convinced that 
accidents and diseases are repeated in an unending 
series, and that your triple effect is a figment of 
the imagination. You would very soon abandon 
your rule of three, if you were to see, as I do, a 
hundred patients brought into the wards in the 
course of a week. 

“Why, man,” exclaimed the surgeon, “you are 
as foolish as the old women in New England who 
carried horse-chestnuts in their pockets to keep off 
rheumatism, and would faint from fright whep 
they had broken a looking-glass or spilled salt on 
the table; and as unreasonable as their husbands, 
who felt almost sure they ought to make their wills 
because they had seen the moon over the left 
shoulder, or had been numbered in a company of 
thirteen people. The world would be governed by 
a whimsical god of fantastic freaks and caprices if 
such trifles as these could determine human for- 
tune or shorten human life.” 

That was a common-sense way of dealing with 
popular superstition. All such foolish notions tend 
to impair faith in an orderly and all-wise Provi 


dence. 
Pe state SS iowa 


CAPTAIN MOLLY. 


An old book containing records of revolutionary 
days in New Jersey gives one or two acts of indi 
vidual heroism which, though authentic, are prob- 
ably unknown to most readers. 

At the battle of Monmouth, a farmer's wife 
followed her husband, who was an artilleryman, 
to the field, and carried water to him and his com 
rades, when they were exhausted, from the neigh. 
boring stream. 

Her thin gown being burned by a shell, she put 
on the coat of an American private soldier and the 
plumed hat of a British officer, taking them from 
their dead bodies. 

Her husband was shot dead at his post, but Molly 
stepped quietly into his place and served the gun 
so expertly during the action that she was com 
mended to Washington for her coolness and 
courage. 

He appointed her to the rank of a lieutenant, and 
retired heron half-pay. She was the heroine of her 
county as long as she lived, always wore an 
epaulet on her shoulder, and was known as Captain 
Molly to two generations. 

Tunis Forman was a boy of seventeen in a family 
whose men were all in the army. Tunis was 
compelled to stay at home, but one day a rumor 
reached him that two British soldiers had been seen 
in the woods which were situated near his home in 
Freehold. 

He seized a gun, ran for the woods, and found 
the men in a thicket. He covered them with his 
musket and shouted to them to drop their guns or 
he would shoot. The men, not knowing how many 
Yankees were in the bushes, obeyed. Tunis then 
ordered them to march to the town, and following 
with his gun aimed at them, actually brought them 
in single-handed and delivered them, prisoners, to 
the authorities. 

We seldom hear of such dramatic displays of 
daring now from either men or women. Yet are 
we less brave? During the Civil War countless 
Americans rushed to the field, the men to kill, the 
women to nurse, for the cause which they deemed 
the best. 

Now, men are silently risking their lives every 
day in pursuit of science, in medicine, in the life 
saving service, and in a thousand unnoticed duties, 
and hosts of women are being trained to nurse the 
sick with skill and intelligence, and to carry clean 
liness and decency into death-breeding slums, 
almshouses and prisons. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Surely the “arts of peace” are not all “dull and 
slavish,” as the poets tell us; and it requires as fine 
a courage to save life as to destroy it. 


* 
* 





TEACHING THE KING A LESSON. 


However dull to us are the works of that grave 
and ancient English poet, Gower, the contemporary 
of Chaucer, it is certain that his influence extended 
far beyond his own time, as he had admirers as 
late as the reign of Charles I. 

In connection with the curious “conference” on 
the occasion of the visit Charles I. made to the 
Marquis of Worcester at Raglan Castle, with his 
court, an amusing incident is related. The mar- 
quis was a favorite of the king, both for his frank- 
ness and his love of the arts. 

Among his rare curiosities was a sumptuous 
copy of Gower’s volume. King Charles usually 
visited the marquis after dinner, and one day found 
him with Gower’s hook lying open before him. 
The king remarked that he had never before seen 
the work. 

“Oh, it is a book of books!” exclaimed the mar- 





quis, with enthusiasm. “If your Majesty had been 
well versed in it, it would have made you a king of | 
kings.” 
“Why so, my lord?” asked Charles, curiously. | 
“Why, here is set down how Aristotle brought | 
up and instructed Alexander the Great in all the 
rudiments and principles belonging to a prince,” | 
said the marquis; and thereupon, under the per- | 
sons of Aristotle and Alexander, the marquis read | 
the king such a lesson that all the bystanders were 
amazed at his daring. The king asked whether he 
had his lesson by heart, or spoke out of the book. 
“If you would read my heart,” responded the | 





marquis, “it may be that you might find it there; | ;; 


orif your Majesty pleased to get it by heart, I will | 
lend you my book.” 

Some of the new-made lords fretted at certain | 
passages in the marquis’s discourse, and protested 
that no man was so much for the absolute power | 
of the king as Aristotle. Upon which the marquis, 
turning the pages till he came to a certain passage, 
Tr A king can kill, a king can save; 

A king can make a lord a knave, 
And of a knave a lord also. 

At this point several of the courtiers slunk out of 
the room, and the king said, laughing, “My lord, at 
this rate you will drive away all my nobility.” 

This anecdote certainly proves that after the 
lapse of two centuries and a half the words of the 
old poet had still vitality enough to afford a pun- 
gent lesson to the courtiers of Charles I., as they 
had to those of Richard II. 


* 
* 





NOT A JOKE. 


Led on by the comic papers and the humorous 
paragrapher for the daily press, our people have 
been inclined to take a light and facetious view of 
the American tramp.- In point of fact, he is per- 
sonally sodden, impudent and intolerable; while, 
taken in the aggregate, he presents a really serious 
problem. 

Professor McCook, who has made a thorough 
study of the matter, says that there are about | 
forty-six thousand tramps now in this country, and 
that the number is constantly increasing. To sup. | 
port this horde of vagabonds costs the country | 
something like eight million dollars a year. Indi- 
rectly they probably cause the loss of a still larger | 
amount. . 

Worse than this, they form a peripatetic school 
of vice and idleness. The real tramp is easily to be | 
distinguished from the unemployed man. He is 
not ca#st down or despondent. He does not want to 
rise in the world; he has found his real level in the 
gutter. He desires only to eat, to drink—to be 
drunk, perhaps, would be the more accurate 
phrase—and to be let alone. 

When he fails to satisfy his wants, he becomes a 
dangerous criminal. In Indiana last spring tramps 
took actual possession of an entire village and 
drove its inhabitants to the woods. 

It is time to look at this subject seriously. 
tramp is a public enemy. 





The 


* 
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NEXT TIME. 


At the trial of the celebrated Theodore Parker 
for complicity in the attempt to rescue Anthony | 
Burns, the fugitive slave, an amusing little incident 
occurred. Mr. Hallett, who was district attorney | 
at the time, drew up the indictment under which | 
Theodore Parker and several others were brought | 
to trial. The indictment proved defective, and Mr. | 
Hallett was greatly irritated at the consequent | 
dismissal of the case by Judge Curtis. 

As Mr. Parker turned to leave the court-room, he 
encountered Mr. Hallett, who said to him, in a| 
very gruff voice: 

“Well, Mr. Parker, you have crept out through a | 
knot-hole this time!” 

To which Parker returned, in a voice much 
gruffer than Mr. Hallett could possibly make his, 
“I will knock a bigger hole next time!” 

It is said that while Mr. Parker’s ordinary manner 
was unusually gentle, and his voice almost as soft 
as & woman’s, no man was better able than he to 
encounter and put down the arrogance of those 
engaged in the slavery propaganda of that day 
when an opportunity offered. 





*» 
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THE LAST STRAW. 


Henry Van Meter, who died in Bangor about 
twenty-five years ago at the advanced age of one 
hundred and ten, was a genuine “Old Virginny” 
darky who drifted down East in some mysterious 
way in the early part of this century. 

He imagined himself charged with inspiration 
from various spirits, and was in reality unbalanced | 
in his mind for the greater part of the,gime, on 
account of the superstitious beliefs which possessed 
him. } 

At one time he was summoned to court as witness | 
in a certain case, and the counsel on each side | 
badgered him with questions until his wits became 
80 entangled that his answers grew more and more | 





| thought to furnish a similar reason for the 


| sented his own cause. 


wild and preposterous. Noticing the distress and 
confusion of the poor old witness, the judge, who 
was a most kind-hearted man, hushed the lawyers, 
and put a simple question to the bewildered darky 


with the intention of bringing him back to the | 


starting-point. 

This third assault, for so Van Meter regarded the 
kindly judge’s interposition, proved the last straw 
to the old darky. 

“Now look a-heah, yo’ ole gray-haired gemman 


up on de bench dar,” he broke out, shaking a | 


trembling forefinger at the judge, “‘don’ yo’ inter- 
fere wid dis yer bus’ness at all. Dis chile’s got 
jess as much as he can do to take care ob dese two 
fellers down heah, an’ dat’s de truf!” 


TOOK UP HIS MIND. 


A few days before Thackeray began his career 
as a lecturer he met his friend, Mrs. Kemble, and 
begged her to come and hear him. 
nervous about it, he declared, that he was afraid 
he should break down. He was to lecture in the 
same hal! that Mrs. Kemble had been accustomed 
to read in, and when she got there she found him 
standing “like a forlorn, disconsolate giant in the 
middle of the room, gazing about him.” Mrs. 
Kemble thus describes the remainder of a really 
funny interview and accident: 


“Oh dear,” he exclaimed, as he shook hands with 
me, ‘I’m sick at my stomach with fright!” 

I spoke some words of encouragement, and was 
going away, but he held my hand like a scared 
child, crying, “Oh, don’t leave me!” 

“But, Thackeray,” said I, “you mustn’t stay here. 
Your audience are beginning to come in,” and I 
drew him from the middle of the chairs and 
benches into the retiring room. 

“Oh,” he said, “?f I could only get at that con- 
founded thing [his lecture], to have a last look at 

“Where is it?” said I. 

“Oh, in the next room on the reading-desk.” 

“Well,” said I, “if you don’t like to go and get it, 
I'll fetch it for you.” 

Remembering well the position of my reading- 
table, which had been close to the door of the 
retiring-room, I darted in, hoping to snatch the 


He was so | 


| Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
| acknowledged the purest and best. [Adr. 
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manuscript without attracting the attention of the 


audience, with which the room was already nearly | 


full. mn used to deliver my readings 
seated, but Thackeray gave his lectures standing, 
and had had a reading-desk placed on the platform, 
adapted to his stature, so that when I came to get 
his manuscript it was almost above my head. 

Though rather disconcerted, I was determined 
not to go back without it, and so made a half-jump 
and a clutch at the k, when every leaf of it 
came fluttering separately down about me. I! 
hardly knew what I did, but I think I must have 
gone down almost on all fours in my agony to 

ather up the scattered leaves, and retreating with 
t eo I held them out in dismay to poor Thackeray, 
crying: 
con look, look what a dreadful thing I have 
done!” 

“My dear soul,” said he, “you couldn’t have done 
better for me! I have just a quarter of an hour to 
wait here, and it will take me about that to page 
this again, and it’s the best thing in the world that 
could have happened.” 


TELEPHONES IN EUROPE. 


The world-wide reputation of the American, not 
only for inventiveness, but for the quick and ready 
adoption and use of all the appliances of practical | 
science, is well sustained by the statistics recently 


| published concerning the use of telephones. It 


appears that in the number of their telephones the | 
United States are far in advance of any of the 
European nations. We have some six hundred 
and thirty-six thousand telephones in use, while 


| England and Germany together have probably | 


about half that number, and it is said that they | 
exceed all the rest of Europe combined. 


But there are two small countries which, in pro- 
portion to their population, use more telephones 
than the other European nations. Switzerland ac. 
cording to late statistics has one telephone to every 
one hundred and forty-seven inhabitants, and 
Sweden one to every one hundred and eighty-four, | 
while in England and Germany there is only 
one telephone to every two hundred and sixty 
inhabitants. 

A curious reason has been suggested for the | 
extensive use of telephones in Sweden, namely, 
that they have proved particularly useful on 
account of the difficulties of locomotion there, and 
the great length of the winter nights, which tends 
to increase those difficulties and perhaps to inspire, 
like the twilight of more genial climes, a desire for 
closer human communion. 

The obstacles to locomotion in the Alps are 
reat 
development of the use of telephones in Switzer- 
land, although the enormous influx of summer 
tourists is perhaps the most effective cause of their | 
popularity in that country. | 


HIS WORDS VERIFIED. 


About twenty-five years ago acertain Southern 
man brought a suit against the South Carolina 
Railroad for damages to his property. He lost the | 
case in the Superior Court, but insisted upon 
carrying it to the Supreme Court, where he repre. | 
He began his argument by | 
saying whimsically : 


“May it please the court, there is an old French 
adage which says, ‘A man who is his own lawyer 
hath a fool for a client.’ ” 

The next week the Supreme Court pronounced its 
decision, which was adverse to the Southerner. He 
was in Augusta at the time, but received the 
announcement of his second and final disappoint- | 
ment by means of a telegram sent him by a promi- | 
nent judge, who was an intimate friend of his. 

he telegram read as follows: “Judgment for | 
defendant in error. French adage affirmed by 
Supreme Court.” 


A SUCCESSFUL LECTURE. 


All lecturers like to have their efforts appreciated, 
and some want all the world to realize how great 
was the satisfaction of their audience. The Amer- 
ican tells of an instance where this inclination 
showed the lecturer in an amusing light: 

Brown,—I say, James, the boy from the news- 


| paper office has called for the report of that lec- 


ture. Is it finished? 

James (a novice).—All but a short sentence in 
the middle of it, and I can’t for the life of me make 
out from my notes what it is. | 

Brown.—Oh, just put in “Great applause,” and 
let it go. 

James acts on the suggestion, and the lecture is | 
os for publication with the doctored part read. | 
ng: 
“Friends, I will detain you but a few moments | 
longer.” (Great applause.) | 
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** That’s what Saved my Baby's Life.’’ 


Lactated 
Food 
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Babies’ 
Lives. 
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It is the surest 


preventive in the 
world for cholera 
infantum. It is 
within every one’s 
reach, and is so inexpensive 
that no mother ever had a 
real excuse for not using it. 
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all that is necessary to prove its 
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for a thorough test to any mother 
who will send us eight cents in 
stamps to pay postage. 
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THE BOLD ’PRENTICE. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 


On an Indian Railway.—How young Ottley earned his 
Locomotive. 

Young Ottley’s father came to Calcutta in 1857 
as fireman on the first locomotive ever run by the 
D. I. R., our largest Indian railway. He spoke 
broad Yorkshire, but young Ottley, being born in 
India, talked the clipped singsong of half-castes 
and English-speaking natives. When he was 
fifteen years old the D. I. R. took him into their 
service as an apprentice in the locomotive repair 
department of the Ajaibpore workshops, and he 
became one of a gang of three or four white men 
and nine or ten natives. 

There were scores of such gangs, each with its 
hoisting and overhead cranes, jack-screws, vices 
and lathes, and their work was to mend locomo- 
tives and make the apprentices behave. But the 
apprentices threw screw-nuts at one another, 
chalked caricatures of unpopular foremen on 
buffer-bars and discarded boilers, and did as little 
as they could. 

They were nearly all sons of old employés, 
living with their parents in the white bungalows 
of Steam Road or Church Road or Albert Road— 
the broad avenues of pounded brick bordered by 
palms and crotons and bamboos and bougain- 
villeas that made up the railway town of Ajaibpore. 
They had never seen the sea or a steamer; half 
their talk was made up of native slang; they 
were all volunteers in the D. I. R.’s railway 
corps,—gray with red facings,—and their talk 
was exclusively about the company. 

They all hoped to become engine-drivers earning 
eighteen hundred dollars a year, and therefore 
they despised the clerks in the stores and audit 
and traffic departments, and ducked them when 
they met at the company’s swimming-baths. 

There were no strikes or tie-ups on the D. I. R., 
for the reason that the ten or twelve thousand 
natives and two or three thousand whites were 
doing their best to turn the company’s employ 
into a caste in which their sons and relatives 
would be sure of positions and pensions. Every- 
thing in India crystallizes into a caste sooner or 
later—the big jute and cotton mills, the leather 
harness and opium factories, the coal-mines and 
the dockyards, till by the third or fourth genera- 
tion the heads of these concerns control not only 
cheap labor but inherited instincts which no 
money can buy. Later on, when India begins to 
be heard from as the manufacturing country of 
the world, the labor unions of other lands will 
learn something about the beauty of caste which 
will greatly interest them. 

Those were the days when the D. I. R. decided 
that it would be cheaper to employ native drivers 
as much as possible, and the ‘“‘sheds,”’ as they 
called the repair department, felt the change 
acutely; for a native driver could misuse his 
engine more curiously than any six monkeys. 
The company had not then unified its rolling- 
stock, and this was very good for apprentices 
anxious to learn, because there were perhaps 
twenty types of locomotives in use. They were 
Hawthornes, E types, O types, outside cylinders, 
Spaulding and Cushman double-enders and short- 
run continental-built tank engines for the most 
part, but the native drivers burned them all out 
impartially, and the apprentices took to writing 
remarks in Bengali in the cab where the next 
driver would be sure to see them. 

Young Ottley worked with the others, but his 
father, as an old pensioned driver, taught him a 
great deal about the insides of locomotives; and 
Olaf Swanson, the red-headed Swede who ran the 
government mail, the big Thursday express, from 
Serai Rajgara to Guldee Haut, was a friend of 
the Ottley family, and dined with them every 
Friday night. 

He was an important person, for besides being 
the best of the mail drivers, he was past master of 
the big railway lodge, ‘‘St. Duncan’s in the East,” 
secretary of the Drivers’ Provident Association, 
captain in the D. I. R. Volunteer Corps, and. an 
author. 

He had written a book in what he called English, 
and printed it at his own expense in the ticket- 
printing work. 

Some of the copies were buff and green, and 
some were pink and blue, and some were yellow 
and brown; for Olaf liked cheapness, and wrap- 
ping-paper was very cheap. It was called ‘‘The 
Art of Road Locos Repair, or the Young Drivers’ 
Wademecome,”’ and was dedicated to a man of the 
name of Swedenborg. 

It covered every conceivable accident that could 
happen to an engine on the road, and gave a 
rough and ready remedy; but you had to under- 
stand Olaf’s English, as well as all the technical 
talk about engines, to make head or tail of it, and 
you had also to know personally every engine on 
the D. 1. R., for the ‘“‘Wademecome”’ was full of 
what might be called ‘‘locomotive allusions.” 

Olaf was immensely proud of it, and would pin 
young Ottley in a corner and make him learn 
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whole pages—it was written question and answer 
fashion—by heart. 

‘“‘Never mind what she means,” Olaf would 
shout. ‘You learn word perfect, and she shall 
help you in the sheds. I drive the mail,—the 
mail of all India,—and what I say it is true.” 

«But I do not wish to learn the book,” said 
young Ottley, who thought he saw quite enough 
of engines in business hours. 

“You shall learn! I haf great friendship for 
your father, and so I sball teach you if you like 
or not.”” 

Young Ottley submitted, for he was really fond 
of Olaf, and at the end of six months’ teaching in 
Olaf’s peculiar way began to see that the ‘‘Wade- 
mecome” was a very valuable help in the repair 
sheds, when broken-down locomotives of a new 
type came in. Olaf gave him a copy bound in 
cartridge paper and hedged round the margins 
with square-headed manuscript notes, each line 
the result of years of experience and accidents. 

“There is nothing in this book,” said Olaf, 
“that I have not tried in my time, and I say the 
engine is like the body of a man. So long as 
there is steam,—the life, you 
see,—so long, if you know, you 
can make her move a little—so!’’ 
He waggled his hand slowly. 
“Till a man is dead, or the 
engine she is at the bottom of a 
river, you can do something with 
her. Remember that. I say it 
and I know.” 

He repaid young Ottley’s time 
and attention by using his influ- 


in his corps, and young Ottley, 
being a keen volunteer and a 
good shot, stood well with the 
company in the matter of casual 
leave. When repairs were light 
in the sheds and the honor of 
the company was to be upheld 
at some far-away station against 
the men of Agra and Bandikui, 
the narrow-gage railway towns 
of the west, young Ottley would 
contrive to get away. 

A ‘prentice never dreams of 
paying his fare on any line, least 
of all when he is in uniform, 
and young Ottley was practically 
as free of the Indian railway 
system as any member of the | 
supreme legislative council who 
wears a golden general pass on 
his watch-chain and can ride 
where he wishes. 

Late in the September of his 
nineteenth year he went north on 
one of these cup-hunting excur- 
sions, elegantly and accurately 
dressed, with one-eighth of one 
inch of white collar showing 
above his gray uniform stock, 
and his Martini-Henry rifle pol- 
ished to match his sergeant’s 
sword in the rack above him. 

The rains were out, and in 
India that means a good deal to 
the railways; for the rain falls 
for three months till the whole 
country is one sea, and the snakes take refuge 
on the embankment, and the racing floods puff 
out the brick ballast from under the iron ties, 
and leave the rails hanging im graceful loops. 
Then the trains run as they can, and the perma- 
nent-way inspectors spend their nights flourishing 
about in trolleys,—what you call hand-cars,— 
and everybody is covered with the fire-red rash of 
prickly heat. 

Young Ottley was used to these things from his 
birth, and all he regretted was that his friends 
along the line were so draggled and dripping and 
sulky that they could not appreciate his gorgeous- 
ness; for he considered himself very consoling to 
behold when he cocked his helmet over one eye 
and puffed native-made cigar smoke through his 
nostrils. Until night fell he read the works of G. 
W. R. Reynolds, which are sold on ail the 
railway bookstalls. 

Then he found they were changing engines at 
Guldee Haut, and old Rustomjee, a Parsee, was 
the new driver, with Number Forty in hand. 
Young Ottley took the opportunity to go forward 
and tell Rustomjee exactly what they thought of 
him in the sheds, where the ‘prentices had been 
repairing some of his carelessness in the way of a 
dropped crown sheet, I think they called it. 

Rustomjee said he had bad luck with engines, 
and young Ottley went back to his carriage and 
slept. He was waked by a bang, a bump and a 
stop, and saw on the opposite bunk a subaltern 
who was travelling north with a detachment of 
some twenty English soldiers. 

‘“*What’s that ?”’ said the subaltern. 

‘‘Rustomjee has blown her up, perhaps,” said 
young Ottley, and dropped out into the wet, the 
subaltern at his heels. There he found Rustomjee 
sitting by the side of the line, nursing a scalded 
foot and crying aloud that he was a dead man, 
while the gunner-guard—he is a kind of conductor 
—looked respectfully at the roaring, hissing 
engine. 

‘“*What has happened ?”’ said young Ottley, by 
the light of the gunner-guard's lantern. 

‘““Phut gya (She has gone smash),” said Rus- 
tomijee. é 

‘*Without doubt; but where ?’’ 








“Khuda jahta. God knows. lama poor man. 
Number Forty is broke.” 

Young Ottley jumped into the cab and turned 
off all the steam he could find, for there was a 
good deal escaping. Then he took the lantern 
and dived under the drive-wheels, where he lay 
face up, investigating among spurts of hot water. 

“Doocid plucky,” said the subaltern. “TI 
shouldn’t like to do that myself. What's gone 
wrong ?”’ 

“Cylinder head blown off, coupler-rod twisted, 
and several more things. She is very badly 
wrecked. Oah yes, she is a tottal wreck,” said 
young Ottley, between the spokes of the right- 
hand driver. 

*“‘Doocid awkward,”’ said the subaltern, turning 
up his coat collar in the wet. “What's to be 
done ?”” 

Young Ottley came out, a rich black all over 
his red and gray uniform, and drummed on his 
teeth with his finger-nails, while the rain fell and 
the native passengers shouted questions, and old 
Rustomjee told the gunner-guard to walk back 
seven or eight miles and wire for help. 





“She has gone smash!” 


“TI cannot swim,”’ said the gunner-guard. ‘Go 
and lie down.” 

All Indian railways are worked on the absolute 
block system, which means safety ; and the notion 
of sending a man, who might die, with a lantern, 
which might blow out, to stop a train which 
might not care to be stopped, is not well seen. 

“Olaf Swanson will be at Serai Rajgara with 
the mail. He will be angry,” said young Ottley. 
Then he dived under the engine again with a 
flare-lamp and sat cross-legged, like a Hindoo 
idol, considering things and wishing he had the 
‘*Wademecome”’ in his valise. 

Number Forty was an old reconstructed Mutiny 
engine, with Frenchified cock-nosed cylinders and 
a profligate allowance of underpinning. She had 
been through the sheds several times, and young 
Ottley had heard much about her, but nothing to 
her credit. 

“You can lend me some men ?”’ he said at last 
to the subaltern. ‘Then I think we shall dis- 
connect her this side and perhaps, notwithstanding, 
she will move. We will try.” 

“Of course we will. Hi! Sergeant!’’ said the 
subaltern. ‘Turn out your men here and do 
what this—this officer tells you.” 

“Officer!’’ said one of the privates, under his 
breath. ‘Didn't think I ever ‘listed to serve 
under a sergeant o’ volunteers. Come on, men. 
*Ere’s an ’orrible street accident. Looks like 
mother’s teakettle broke. What d’yer expect us 
to do, Mister Sergeant ?”’ 

Young Ottley explained his plan of campaign 
while he was ravaging Rustomjee’s tool-chest, 
and then the men crawled and knelt and pushed 
and levered and hauled and turned spanners 
under the engine, as young Ottley told them. 
What he wanted was to disconnect the right 
cylinder altogether, and get off a badly-twisted 
coupler-rod. Practically Number Forty’s right 
side was paralyzed, and they pulled out enough 
iron-mongery to build a culvert with. 

Young Ottley knew his instructions were all in 
the ‘‘Wademecome,”’ but even he began to feel a 
little alarmed as he saw what came away from 
the engine and was stacked by the side of the line. 
After forty minutes of the hardest kind of work it 
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| seemed to him that everything was clear, and he 
might venture to give her steam. She leaked at 
every pore, but she moved,—moved as though 
every foot would be her last,—and the soldiers 
cheered. 

Rustomjee flatly refused ‘to help in anything so 
revolutionary as driving a locomotive on one 
cylinder, because, he said, heaven had decreed 
that he should always be unlucky, even with 
sound machines. Moreover, as he pointed out, 
the pressure-gage was jumping up and down like 
a bottle imp. The stoker had long since gone 
| away into the night, for he was a prudent man. 
“Doocid queer thing altogether,’ said the 
| subaltern; “but look here, if you like I’ll chuck 
on the coals and you can drive the old jigamaroo, 
if she’ll move.”’ 

‘Perhaps she will blow up,” said the gunner- 
guard. 

“Shouldn’t at all wonder. Where's the shovel ?”” 
said the subaltern. 

“Oah no. She’s all raight according to the 
book, I think,” said young Ottley. ‘Now we 
will go to Serai Rajgara—if she moves.” 

She moved with a long 
sssghee! sssghee! of exhaustion. 
She gnoved at least seven miles 
an hour, and—for the floods 
were all over the line—the voy- 
age began. 

The subaltern stoked four 
shovels to the minute, spreading 
them thin, and Number Forty 
made noises like a dying cow, 
and young Ottley discovered 
that it was one thing to run a 
healthy switching-locomotive up 
and down the yards for fun, and 
quite another to drive a very 
sick one over an unknown road 
in absolute darkness and pour- 
ing rain. But they felt their 
way along with their hearts in 
their mouths till they came to 
a distant sign:1, and whistled 
frugally, having no steam to 
spare. 

“That might »be Serai Raj- 
gara,” said young Ottley, hope- 
fully. 

“Looks like the Suez Canal 
with a steamer in i.,”’ said the 
subaltern. “I say, when an 
engine kicks up that sort of 
noise she’s a little impatient, 
isn’t she?” 

“That sort of noise’? was a 
full - powered, furious yelling 
whistle half a mile up the line, 

‘‘That is the down mail,’’ said 
young Ottley. “We have de- 
layed Olaf two hours and forty- 
five minutes. She must surely 
be in Serai Rajgara.”’ 

“Don’t wonder she wants to 
get out of it,”’ said the subaltern. 
“Golly, what a country !” 

The line was under water, 
and young Ottley sent the gun- 
ner-guard on to find the pojnts— 
what you call the switch—and 
let Number Forty into the siding. 
Then he followed and drew up with a doleful 
wop! wop! wop! by the side of the great forty- 
five-ton, six-wheel coupled, eighteen-inch inside 
cylinder Number Twenty-five, all chocolate and 
lemon and lacquer, standing at the head of the 
down mail. 

Olaf's red beard flared from the cab like a 
danger-signal, and as soon as they were within 
range some knobby pieces of Giridih coal whizzed 
past young Ottley’s head. 

‘Your friend mad ?’’ said the subaltern, duck- 
ing. 

“Aah! You fat Parsee pig,’’ roared Olaf. 
“This is the fifth time you make delay. Three 
hours’ delay you make me—Swanson—the mail! 
Now I will lose more time to break your head.” 
He swung on to the footplate of Number Forty. 

“Olaf!’’ cried young Ottley, and Olaf nearly 
tumbled backward. ‘‘Rustomjee is behind.” 

“Of course. He is always. But you? 
you come here ?”’ 

“Oah, we smashed up. I have disconnected 
her and arrived on one cylinder, by the book. 
We are only a—a diagram of an engine, I think.’’ 

‘““My book! My very good book. The ‘Wade- 
mecome!"’ Ottley, you area fine driver. I forgive 
my delays. It was worth. Oh, my book! My 
book !”’ and Olaf leaped back to Number Twenty- 
five, shouting things about Mr. Swedenborg and 
steam. 

“That is all right,’ said young Ottley; ‘but 
where is Serai Rajgara? We want assistance.” 

“There is no Serai Rajgara. The water is five 
feet down the embankment, and the telegraph 
office has fell in. I will report at Purnool Road. 
Good night, good boy!” 

The mail train splashed out into the dark, and 
Ottley made great haste to let off all steam and 
draw the fire. Number Forty had done enough 
for that night. 

“Odd chap, that friend of yours,”’ said the 
subalte™, when Number Forty stood empty and 
disarmed in the gathering waters. ‘‘What do we 
do now? Swim?” 

“Oah no. At ten forty-five this morning that 
|'s coming, an engine will perhaps arrive from 
| Purnool Road and take us north. Now we will 
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go and lie down and sleep. You see there is no 
Serai Rajgara. You could get acup of tea here 
once on a time.” 

“O my aunt, what a country !’’ said the subal- 
tern, as he followed Ottley to the carriage and lay 
down on the leather bunk. 

For the next three weeks Olaf Swanson talked 
of nothing but his ‘‘Wademecome” and young 
Ottley. What he said about his book does not 
matter, but the compliments of a mail-driver are 
things to be repeated, as they were, to people high 
in authority, the masters of many engines. So 
young Ottley was sent for, and he came from the 
sheds wondering which of his sins had been found 
out this time. 

It was a loop line near the Ajaibpore, where he 
could by no possibility come to harm. It was 
light but steady traffic and a first-class superin- 
tendent was in charge, but it was a driver’s billet, 
to be made permanent after six months. A's a 
new engine was ordered for the loop the foreman 
of the sheds told young Ottley he might look 
through the stalls and suit himself. 

He waited till Olaf came in, one week’s end, 
and the two went off together, old Olaf clucking, 
“Look! Look! Look!” like a hen, and they 
chose a nearly new Hawthorne, No. 239, that Olaf 
recommended. Then Olaf went away, to give 
young Ottley his chance to order her to the 
cleaning-pit, and jerk his thumb driver-fashion at 
the cleaner and say, as he turned magnificently 
on his heel, ‘‘Thursday, eight o’clock. Under- 
stand ?”’ 

That was almost the proudest moment of his 
life. The proudest was when he pulled out of 
Atami Junction through the brickfields on the 
way to his loop, and passed the down mail, with 
Olaf in the cab. 

They say in the sheds that you could have 
heard Number Two hundred and thirty-nine’s 
whistle from Raneegunge clear to Calcutta. 
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AMY EMERSON’S GUEST. 
Plain-speaking Aunt Fidelia.—A pretty Change of Plan. 

Amy Emerson was walking up the front path, 
which was bordered by old apple-trees that Amy 
usually disliked, because no one else in town had 
apple-trees in the front yard. But now they were 
covered with the May drift of pink and white 
blossoms, and she lifted her face with pleasure as 
she passed beneath. Her hat was in her hand, 
and one or two fragrant blossoms fell upon her 
soft brown hair. With her delicate, faintly-tinted 
face and happy eyes, she herself looked not unlike 
an apple-blossom. 

Her mother, a fragile little woman, sewing at 
the window, put down her work a moment and 
watched the picture. She had once been daintily 
pretty like her daughter, but the delicate beauty 
had faded through age and hard work. She had 
been sewing all day on Amy’s graduation dress. 

‘‘Hasn’t Amy come home yet ?” 

Mrs. Emerson started as a sharp old voice cut 
through the soft spring sweetness. 

“Yes, Aunt Fidelia,”’ she said; ‘‘she’s coming 
up the path now.”’ 

Aunt Fidelia got up from her chair and hobbled 
over to the window. She was a little, thin, wiry 
woman with bright black eyes, who had been so 
“gpry’’ that not even rheumatism could quite 
conquer her activity. 

Her gait was one of a few resolute, quick steps, 
followed by limps due to sudden, fierce pain. 
Her hands were too much swollen and drawn up 
for sewing, but she usually sat with a piece of 
work in her lap, and if any one looked at her, 
took a few defiant stitches which she would rip 
out when no one was near, because she could not 
bear to have any one see the long, uneven stitches. 
She looked out into the spring beauty with no 
softening of her wrinkled old face. 

“H’m!” she sniffed. ‘‘Dawdling along, as 
usual. Caroline, you’re spoiling that girl. If 
she was my child she shouldn’t be brought up in 
such shiftless ways!” 

“She’s been studying hard this year; and you 
know, Aunt Fidelia, she is all I have.” 

*‘Land o’ mercy!” cried the old lady, angrily, 
“don’t I know that? Am I so stupid that you 
need to tell me that so many times a day ?”’ 

She went back to her chair and picked up her 
sewing. Amy looked in the open window. A 
vine was climbing around it, and one little tender 
green spray caught in her hair. She put a branch 
of apple-blossoms on the brown window-ledge. 

“An invitation from Dame Nature, mamma. 
She is ‘at home’ this afternoon. Won’t you come 
and call with me? The decorations are lovely.” 

The little woman looked wistfully into the 
bright face, and then out into the green world 
beyond. 

“I'd like to, dear, but I ought to finish these 
sleeves.”’ 

“T can help finish them to-night, mamma.” 

There was a vigorous sniff from Aunt Fidelia. 
Mrs. Emerson heard it, and spoke hurriedly : 

“No, I can do them. You look a little pale, 
dear. Stay out and get all the fresh air you can.” 

The old woman in the corner picked up her 
work and made a great show of sewing vigorously. 
Amy caught sight of her. 

“Ah, your hands must be better. 
Aunt Fidelia,”’ she said, brightly. 

“I guess if some people felt as I do there’d be 
fuss enough. I was brought up to be indus- 
trious.”’ 

But Amy did not hear. 





I’m so glad, 


She had picked a few 





them to pieces. 

“Mamma,” she said, slowly, “I want some- 
thing very, very much.” 

Mrs. Emerson gave a quick look at the soft 
white folds on the table beside her. 

‘““What is it, dear? Lace to trim your dress? 
I know it’s plain, bat it’s pretty and becoming. 
I didn’t think of lace.’’ Her eyes searched Amy’s 
face anxiously. 

*“No, indeed, mamma. I don't want another 
cent put in my dress, nor another stitch that you 
can help. This is something quite different.’’ 

Mrs. Emerson waited. The old figure in the 
corner bent forward curiously. 

‘“‘Mamma, you know I always wanted to have 
Grace Atkinson for a little visit. I don’t care if 
she is a city girl, she was so lovely to me that 
summer at the Randalls’. And I thought it 
would be so nice to have her early in June, just as 
soon as commencement is over. It would be 
lonely then, with the girls all gone,—that’s the 
worst of a boarding-school town,—and I shall 
have my pretty dress, and the country will be so 
lovely, and it will be before she begins her summer 
engagements. O mamma, do you think I could ?”’ 

She dropped her leaves and looked eagerly into 
her mother's face. Mrs. Emerson hesitated a 
moment. 

“It wouldn’t cost much, would it, mamma?” 
Amy asked, pleadingly. ‘You know I don’t 
expect to ‘fix up,’ or try to have things as she has 
them. I guess I’m not ashamed of my home, if 
it does have apple-trees in the front yard.’’ She 
ended with a happy little laugh, and buried her 
face in the branch of apple-blossoms. 

“Of course you can have her, dear. Write 
to-day, if you want to. And I think we can spare 
a little bit for the ‘fixings,’ too. You know we 
have been planning to get one or two things for 
the spare room, anyway.” 

**You are the dearest little mother!” cried the 
girl, seizing one of the thin hands and kissing it 
impetuously. ‘I'll write to-night. Oh, lam so 
glad! I must go and tell Jessie,”’ and she danced 
gaily down the path under the old apple-trees. 

Mrs. Emerson kept on with her sewing. The 
sun was low when she folded the dress away for 
the night. She folded away something else, too. 
Nobody knew how she had looked forward to 
having Amy to herself for a little while after 
school closed. 

“But it’s natural she should want young 
company,’’ she said to herself, with a patient 
sigh. ‘Her mother can’t be everything to her, 
though she would like to.” 

When Amy came back her mother was in the 
kitchen getting supper, and Aunt Fidelia was 
alone in the front room. As Amy stopped a 
moment at the door, a sharp question came from 
the gloom of Aunt Fidelia’s corner : 

‘“*When’s that citified girl coming ?”’ 

“She isn’t citified at all, Aunt Fidelia. She 
loves the country, and is just as sweet as she can 
be.”” Amy’s face had flushed indignantly, but 
her voice was sweet and clear. 

“Oh, I guess I’ve seen young folks in my day. 
They like country cream and chickens and rides, 
that’s what they like! If you had any eyes in 
your head you’d see how dragged your mother’s 
getting over your fixings, and then you go and 
pile on one of your frizzled up friends that'll flip 
round in her fine dresses and faint at a spider, 


kitchen over the stove!” 

A sudden change came over Amy. The pretty 
color left her face, and she leaned against the door- 
way. Aunt Fidelia, nodding her head excitedly 
in the corner, looked, with her wrinkled face and 
gleaming eyes, like some old witch. 

“Aunt Fidelia, what do you mean? Is mamma 
sick? She has never said anything!’’ She 
looked piteously through the gloom, as if begging 
a gentle answer, but Aunt Fidelia was unrelent- 
ing. 

“Seems to me if I had eyes I’d use ‘em,”’ she 
said. 

Amy ate very little supper that night. Aunt 
Fidelia soaked her toast in her tea and ate her 
supper with a great deal of relish, but Amy kept 
looking anxiously at her mother. Mrs. Emerson 
soon noticed it. 

‘“‘Haven’t you any appetite for your supper, 
Amy ?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma, 
“I was only thinking.” 

She took a piece of cake and ate a little while 
her mother was watching, but crumbled the rest 
in her plate. It seemed as if it would choke her. 
She almost hated Aunt Fidelia. She crept away 
up-stairs after supper was over, and did not 
return until she had heard Aunt Fidelia go to her 
room. Then she went down to the front room, 
where her mother was sitting by the table sewing 
on a bit of ruffling. She looked up as Amy came 
in. 

*“‘Have you written to Grace, dear ?”’ 

Amy ran over, and taking the ruffle from her 
mother, threw it on the table. 

“No, mamma, I haven’t written to Grace, and 
I’m not going to write to her. I’ve been just as 
blind and selfish as I could be. After you’ve 
been working for me so long, never letting me do 
| a bit of hard work, for me to go and make more 
| trouble ! And you so pale and tired now! O 
| mamma, I didn’t mean to be so selfish!- I didn’t! 
| I didn’t! Mamma, you aren’t going to be sick! 
| Are you, mother dear ?”’ 

She had knelt down by her mother and was 


” 


Amy answered hastily. 





' 


and your mother spend the hot days in the 





an indignant light came into the patient eyes. 

“Of course I’m not, darling. I am perfectly 
well, only a little tired. Who told you that?’ 

“Aunt Fidelia said I was blind not to see, and 
I have been. 
cried the girl. 

“Hush, dear! You mustn't cry so. 
hurts me more than anything in the world. 
Listen, Amy. You must not let Aunt Fidelia 
trouble you. I am not sick, and I am 
working too hard. Don’t you know, dear, that I 
am glad of every stitch I can take for you? If 
only my little girl is bright and happy, I am 
rewarded a thousand times.” 


to her mother. Mrs. Emerson’s fingers touched 
the brown head lovingly as she went on: 


you have always been my greatest comfort. Will 
you promise not to bother over this any more ?”’ 
“T’ll try, mamma.” 


you want her in June.” 
‘*You’re sure she won’t make you any more 


went up-stairs. 

When she came down in the morning she 
brought a letter directed to Grace. Her mother 
glanced at it and smiled. Amy seemed quite 
herself, except that she watched her mother so 
closely. Mrs. Emerson was brighter than she 
had been for a long time. 


put on her wraps. 

“Where are you going?’ demanded Aunt 
Fidelia. 

“I’m going down to the store for some muslin. 
Amy and I are going to make curtains for the 
spare room.” 

“I knew 
triumphantly. 
some new thing for that girl! 
I was brought up.” 

Mrs. Emerson’s voice was clear and steady as 


it!’’ exclaimed the shrill voice, 
“Always training round after 
That isn’t the way 


had never seen them before. 

“Aunt Fidelia, I will not have you speak so 
about Amy. She is as good a daughter as ever 
lived, and you know it. If you speak to her 
again as you did last night I shall do something. 
I don’t know what it will be, but I cannot endure 
it, and it will be ended somehow.”’ 

She shut the door and walked down the path, 
| leaving the old woman speechless with amaze- 
ment. Aunt Fidelia had not meant half she had 
said the night before—it was only that the girl’s 
brightness annoyed her strangely sometimes; she 
would not have let any one else say a word 
against Amy. 

When Mrs. 
looked up eagerly. 
| Did you get the muslin ?” 
| “You.” 
| ‘Let me see it.” 

the package. 

| “H’m! ’Tisn’t as fine as I used to get. 
rather pretty, though. I'll baste the hems.” 
| They were very busy and happy the next few 
days. A letter from Grace came, and Aunt 
} Fidelia only inquired what time the company was 
coming. 








Mrs. Emerson handed her 


It’s 


That | come for me! 


not | 


Amy had grown quieter, but was still clinging | 


“Now I want you to go right up-stairs and | 
write to Grace. There isn’t any too much time if 


Aunt Fidelia peered | 
suspiciously at both and muttered to herself. | You are not going to have that hot little room 
After Amy had gone away to school Mrs. Emerson | any more, and you are going to have time to read 


she answered, and her eyes looked as Aunt Fidelia | 


Emerson returned Aunt Fidelia | 
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leaves from the vine and was absently pulling | sobbing. Mrs. Emerson tried to soothe her, while | disappoints one. Jump in, mamma, and then 


| we'll get home as fast as we can. Why don’t 
you call her my ‘company,’ as Aunt Fidelia 
always does? My company has come already, 
and I want you in her room as soon as ever you 





I’ve been so blind and selfish!’’ | can get there.” 


“But, Amy, you shouldn't have left her to 
It’s queer—we took it for granted 
she would come on the later train. How did she 


get up to the house ?”’ 


“Oh, never mind, mamma,”’ smiled Amy, with 
jan air of mystery. She was in the gayest of 
| Spirits, and laughed and chatted all the way home. 
|Mrs. Emerson watched her proudly, trying to 
still a little heartache of her own. 

“I couldn’t make her look Ifke that,’ 
saying to herself. 
| When they reached home Amy tied the horse, 


| 
’ 


she kept 


‘“‘My dear, never let this trouble you again. | and then hurried her mother up to the spare room. 
You have always been a loving daughter to me; | There was a box of mignonette in the window, 


and a new book on the table, and everything was 
| delightfully cool and inviting; but no one was in 
| sight. 

*“Why, where is Grace ?”’ asked Mrs. Emerson. 

Amy turned toward her with a face in which 
fun and deep tenderness were mingled. 

‘‘My little mother, you said Grace was coming. 


work? And you’re not too tired for company ?”’ | I never did! Look in the glass and you will see 
‘Perfectly sure. I want you to have her. And | my company !” ° 

you’d better go now, dear, for it’s getting late.” 

They kissed each other silently and then Amy the figure in the glass. 


Mrs. Emerson looked in a bewildered way at 


“TI—don’t understand !”’ she said. 

“It’s this, you dearest mother,’’ cried Amy. 
‘Aunt Fidelia was right, and I have been a selfish 
girl all this time. Neither Grace nor any one 
else in the world was half so dear to me as my 
own little mother, and it was time I told her so. 
You are to be my company this summer, mamma. 


a new book when you want to, and to take drives 
and have good times with me. Now do you 
understand, little mother ?”’ 

Aunt Fidelia had come up-stairs to see the 
company. She limped painfully down again and 
took her old seat. 

“Such goings on!"’ she muttered, her eyes 
shining in a way that contradicted her voice. 
“We didn’t have any such play-acting when I 
was a girl!” 

It was nearly an hour afterward when Amy 
and her mother came down-stairs, hand in hand. 

“QO Aunt Fidelia!” cried Amy, repentantly, 
glancing at the clock, ‘‘I’ve kept supper waiting. 
I’m so sorry !”” 

‘‘Visitors always upset meal-times,” said Aunt 
Fidelia, and smiled queerly from her corner. 

Dorotuy E. NELson. 
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LOOK OUT FOR HEROES. 


*“O Johnny, robbers again!’’ cried an anxious 
mother to her boy. “‘Why do you never read 
anything but crimes and fights when you read 
| the newspaper? There are stories of good people 
and the good things they do, as well as of bad 
people and bad ones. Why don’t you read about 
them? I should think you would enjoy reading 
of heroic deeds.”’ 

‘People don’t seem to do any,’’ Johnny pro- 
tested; ‘‘at least, I never find them in the papers.” 

Now it is unfortunately the fact that, though 
heroic deeds do find their way to the papers, they 
do not hold the conspicuous positions accorded to 
narratives of crime. This is partly due to the 
fact that it is in some sense a safeguard to society 
| to have its enemies and their methods described, 








“The company will be here on Wednesday,’’ | partly because it is to the interest of police and 
answered Amy, smiling at her mother as she | detectives that their successes should be made 


spoke. » 

On Tuesday night the house was in order, and 
| the three went up for a final look at the spare 
| room. 

“It is just as pretty!’ exclaimed Amy, looking 
happily at the soft white curtains and cool green 
| carpet. “It only needs the flowers, and those 
| shall be put in to-morrow.” 

| Some people always have things fixed up 
nicely for them,’’ muttered Aunt Fidelia. 

“OQ Amy,” said Mrs. Emerson, suddenly, “I 
almost forgot. Old Mrs. Vale is worse, and 
| wants me to come over to-morrow. Can you 
| Spare me, do you think? I am so sorry, but I 
| cannot refuse her.” 

“That will be all right, mamma. I can stop 
|for you on the way from the station. I only 
| hope you won't get tired out. I don’t want to 
| have a tired little mother here when my company 
comes.”” 

Mrs. Emerson looked quickly in the glass. 
Was she getting old and faded? Would Amy be 
ashamed of her? But she banished the thought 
immediately as unjust to Amy. The girl was 
singing as she went round the room, touching one 
little thing after another. Nothing seemed to 
spoil her deep content. 


| 


dinner. 





Emerson wouldn’t hear of it. 
“You will have to go down to the depot at four, 

| and that is enough,’’ she said. 
| So Amy let her go, saying she would stop for 
her. Soon after four she stopped at old Mrs. 
Vale's, and Mrs. Emerson came out. 

‘Why, where is Grace?’* she asked. 
| she disappointed you, Amy ?”’ 
“No, indeed,’’ answered Amy. 





‘Has 


The next day Mrs. Emerson went off before | 
Amy wanted to drive her down in the | 
old buggy,—for it was a long walk,—but Mrs. | 


known, and greatly because the horrors resulting 
from crimes, violence and the elaborate tricks and 
plans offer an easy chance to the sensational 
reporter to interest the public. It is not often 
| that a striking narrative of equal length can as 
readily be made from a good act as a bad one. 
The acts which are brave and splendid are usually 
also brief and simple; and a hurried reporter 
| crowds them into a paragraph. But such .para- 
graphs are worth watching for. 

The day after Johnny’s conversation with his 
mother he found a marked passage in the morning 
paper. It described the rescue of a father and 
son, both entangled in lily pads in a pond where 
they had been bathing, by an invalid, who knew 
when he plunged into the water that he ran not 
only the risk of being himself entangled, or of 
being pulled under by the drowning pair, but of 
dying at any moment simply from the excitement 
or the shock of the cold water. 

A few days later another paragraph was 
marked—a gallant engineer had died at his 
engine, losing his life for the sake of his passen- 
gers, when he knew a collision was impending. 

“We can hardly help knowing something of 
men who do wrong in the world,’’ said the wise 
little mother when Johnny spoke of these incidents, 
“but don’t let us allow them to make us overlook 
the men who do right. If we must read of the 
weak and the guilty, let us not forget the brave 
and the strong. Let us look out for the heroes.”’ 

In one household at least this suggestion has 
borne fruit. There is a blue scrap-book upon the 
sitting-room table which Johnny is always ready 
to show and explain to visitors. It is filled with 





“Grace never | for its pages. 


newspaper cuttings, is labelled on the back in gilt 
letters of his own drawing, ‘‘Brave Deeds,’’ and 
he never tires of gathering new and noble items 
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HOW THE WOODPECKER KNOWS. 


( Boy, at the Window.) 
“How does he know where to dig his hole, 
The woodpecker there, on the elm-tree bole? 
How does he know what kind of a limb 
To use for a drum, or te burrow in? 
How does he find where the pouns grubs grow 
I’a like to know ?” 
The woodpecker flew to a maple limb, 
And drummed a tattoo that was fun for him. 
“No breakfast here! It’s too hard for that,” 
He said, as down on his tail he sat. 
“Just listen to this: rrrrr rat-tat-tat.” 
Away to the pear-tree, out of sight, 
With a cheery call, and a jumping flight! 
He hopped around till he found a stub. 
“Ah, here’s the place to look for a grub! 
’Tis moist and dead—rrrrr rub-dub-dub.” 
To a branch of the apple-tree Downy hied, 
And hung by his toes on the under side. 
“Twill be sunny here, in this hollow trunk; 
It’s dry and soft, with a heart of punk. 
Just the place for a nest!—rrrrr runk-tunk-tunk.” 
“I see,” said the Neg. “Just a 4 or two, 
Then listen, as any bright boy press do. 
You can tell ripe melons and garden stu 
In the very same way—/?’s easy enough.” 


Original. WILLIAM J. LONG. 
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CONTAGIOUS EXAMPLE. 


There is one good thing which Boston has 
copied from New York, and that is the Floating 
Hospital. When the season is sultriest and hot- 
test, it is estimated that babies die at the rate of 
one in every ten or fifteen minutes in the congested 
districts of these cities. It is surprising that the 
public, with such facts before it, has not awakened 
before now to the necessity of saving child-life in 
summer by means of sea air. 

It was not until 1894 that the Floating Hospital 
became a real force among the many charities of 
Boston, and on Wednesday, July 25th, the first 
trip was made down the harbor with sixty-two 
sick babies— mothers, attendants, nurses and 
doctors swelling the number. 

Among the many who applied at the gang- 
plank at nine o’clock that morning was a boy 
about eight years old. He had a shrewd, serious, 
aged face, marked, like a man’s, with lines of 
responsibility. He had on a brimless straw hat, 
a ragged coat, a patterned shirt in which the 
squares crossed each other, worn shoes and ragged 
stockings. Under his arm was a violin, with a 
bow almost as long as himself. He was an Italian 
strolling musician, and wanted the exclusive 
musical contract for the excursion. 

“I playa and take collection,” he explained to 
the person in charge of the hospital. Beppo had 
evidently misjudged the crowd; it was plain that 
he thought that it was a common excursion, 
where there were ginger-pop and cookies and 
plenty of pennies. 

The gentleman, rather amused at the idea of 
Beppo’s getting pennies out of these pauper babies, 
and yet glad to have music on board to enliven 
the day, gave the boy permission to go, and in a 
few minutes he was fiddling on the hurricane 
deck with all the airs of a virtuoso. 

After the barge had been out a short time, Beppo 
started to collect pennies, with his hat in his hand. 
He had been taught by his padrone never to play 
except for money. 

He made his way among the reviving babies, 
careworn mothers, busy doctors and nurses, 
pushing his hat before them in vain. He was 
surprised and disturbed because no pennies rained 
upon him, as is usual on excursions, and he 
went complaining to the manager. 

That gentleman, used to misery and the misun- 
derstanding of it, tried to explain to Beppo what 
kind of an excursion this was. At first the lad 
did not understand it; but soon it began to dawn 
upon his foreign brain that this was a charitable 
enterprise, and that the people were too poor to 
pay; and that all the others on board were giving 
their services. 

Then Beppo was seen to go on an inspection 
tour. The shrewd, hard expression began to 
change and soften, as he recognized poverty and 
suffering greater than his own. Pretty soon he 
came in front of a little colored baby, perhaps 
three years old, who put out its tiny chocolate 
hand. 

Beppo was evidently touched. Everybody was 
doing something for the sick children. All that 
he could, he did. He sat on the edge of a camp- 
stool and played to that black baby with his 
whole soul. With the love for music natural to 
that dark race, the baby listened, and all the 
while gazed up at the lad enraptured, as if he 
were looking at an angel. 

But the pretty part of the story is not what the 
music did for the baby, but what it did for the 
musician. From that hour Beppo seemed to 
become a new boy. He had tasted the delight of 
giving himself, and had found it sweet. After 
that he would accept no money from the manage- 
ment, but begged to be allowed to come the next 
time and play to the poor babies as he had done on 
this excursion. 

So they pinned upon his ragged coat the badge 
of the Floating Hospital, and during all the sum- 
mer Beppo was as consecrated to the work as the 
doctors or the nurses. 

Once there was a book written with this title: 
“The Holy Contagion.’’ The book treated of the 





Christian faith. But our simpler story reminds 
us how easy it is for the sacred contagion of 
helpfulness to spread. 


* 
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THE DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON. 


The Duchess of Wellington, wife of the “Iron 
Duke,” never to her last hour lost the fresh enthu- 
siasm which she felt for the character and triumphs 
of the man she had married. She was a most faith- 
ful hero-worshipper, as well as a most tender wife; 
and Maria Edgeworth, who had been a friend of 
her unmarried girlhood, draws a charming and 
pathetic picture of her as she appeared when the 
two met for the last time. The duchess was already 
very ill, and lay pale and motionless on a high 
couch in a magnificent room at Apsley House—a 
room “not magnificent from its size, height, length 
or breadth, but from its contents: the presents of 
cities, kingdoms and sovereigns.” 


“As I entered,” wrote Miss Edgeworth, “I heard 
her voice before I saw her, before I could distin- 
guish her features among the borders of her cap; I 
only saw the place where her head lay on a huge 
raised pillow; the head moved, the head only, and 
the sweet voice of Kitty Pakenh exclai ; 

“*O Miss Edgewort Pa are the truest of the 
true, the kindest of the kind!’ 

“And a little, delicate, death-like, white hand 
stretched itself out to me before I could reach the 
couch, and when I got there I could not speak—not 
a syllable; but she, with most perfect composure, 
more than composure, cheerfulness of tone, went 
on speaking. As she spoke, all the Kitty Paken- 
ham poe 9? ont ree in that little shrunk 
face, and the very faint color rose, and the smile of 
former times.” 


‘The friends talked cheerfully and affectionately, 
when Miss Edgeworth had recovered from her first 
emotion. 


“Oppesite her couch hung the gold shield in 
imitatio. of the shield of Achilles, with all the 
duke’s victories em on the margin, the duke 
and his staff in the centre surrounded by blazing 
ao gift of the city of London. On either 
side were the great candelabras belonging to the 
massive plateau given by Portugal, which cannot 
be lifted without machinery. t either end, in 
deep and tall glass cases, from top to bottom were 
ranged the services of Dresden and German china 
presented by the Emperor of Austria and the King 
of Prussia. While I looked at these, the duchess, 
raising herself quite up, exclaimed, with weak- 
voiced, strong-souled enthusiasm : 

“<All tributes to merit! There’s the value; all 
pure; no corruption ever suspected even, Even 
of new Duke of Marlborough that could not be saia 
so truly!’ 

“The fresh, untired admiration she still feeis for 
his character, for her own stil! youthful imagina- 
tion of her hero, after all she has gone through, is 
most touching. There she is, fading away, still 
feeding, when she can feed on ——— else, on his 
glories, on the perfume of his incense!” 


When, not long after, Miss Edgeworth called 
again at Apsley House, she was met by a weeping 
maid, who informed her that the duchess had died 
the night before, with the duke, just arrived in 
time, at her bedside. Slipping quietly away to the 
chamber of the dead woman, the maid soon re- 
turned to place in the hand of the sorrowing visitor 
“a lock of her mistress’s hair, silver gray, all but a 
few light-brown strands that just recalled the 
beautiful Kitty Pakenham!” 





* 
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IN SEARCH OF A PORTRAIT. 


When Healy, the American artist, was in France, 
he painted a portrait of Louis Philippe. It became 
the property of the American minister, General 
Cass, and soon after its completion the king met the 
artist, and said to him: 


“Mr. Healy, I understand that I was seen last 
evening at your minister’s in very good company, 
between Washington and Guizot, both painted by 
you. Where and how did you copy your Washing- 
ton?” 


Mr. Healy replied that he had copied it from an 
engraving of Stuart’s Washington, as the original 
had not been within his reach. The king then said 
that while he and his brothers were in the United 
States, they had seen Stuart at work on this great 

rtrait, and that during the sittings, Washington 

ad conversed with the young princes. 

“And now,” added the king, “I want you to make 
me a copy of that very po it.” 

The great difficulty was to know where to find it, 
but in a week’s time the king thought he had his 
information. 

“Mr. 45 he exclaimed, “we are dished! The 
portrait is in Russia, and under present circum- 
stances, I caw ask nothing of the Russian govern- 


ment. What are we to do? I must have my 
be =a n! I have set my heart on it!” 
r. 


ealy proposed copying the full-len 
portrait hanging in Faneuil Hail’ in Boston. ae 
“No! No!” saidthe king. “Thatisin his military 
uniform, and I want him as President of the United 
States, in his black velvet suit. Will you start for 
America and do your best? I leave the whole affair 
in your hands. You might copy the portrait which 
Mrs. Madison cut from its frame, in 1814, when the 
English burned the city of Washington.” 
the artist set sail for America, and once there, 
the President, John Tyler, allowed him to paint in 
the room where this portrait, a rather feeble 
imitation of Stuart, had been hung. Later, when 
he passed through London, he learned by chance 
that the portrait which Louis Philippe had believed 
to be in Russia, was really in London itself, and 
that he might be allowed to finish his copy from it. 


* 
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WESTERN COURT SCENES. 


A captain whom it is not necessary to name wasa 
fighting lawyer before the war, and the Western 
court where he practised respected his prowess. 
One day, while he was trying a case, he was harshly 
criticized by the opposing counsel. 

“May it please your Honor,” remarked the cap- 
tain, quietly, “I believe that I am entitled to the 
protection of the court.” 

The judge did not interfere, and the angry lawyer 
returned to the attack, wantonly insulting the cap- 
tain, who again appealed to the court. The judge 
was again silent, and another volley of abuse was 
fired by the opposing counsel. 

The captain arose with Soming eyes, and stretched 
out a muscular arm in the direction of an open 
window. 

“May it please your Honor,” he shouted, “unless 
this man’s foul mouth be stopped at once, I shall 
be compelled to throw him out of the window!” 

The court at once warned the abusive lawyer 
that he must cease from further personalities. The 
captain’s temper was well known. His threat was 
not an idle one. 

Another day the captain was present in the same 
court to defend a bey 3 The prosecutin 
officer was absent, and the judge remarked that 





would be necessary to postpone proceedings until 
the next day. 

“That is unfair to my client,” answered the cap- 
tain. ‘We are ready to go on with the case, and it 
ought to be disposed of without delay.” 

“But who will duct the pr tion?” asked 
the nage. 

“Well, if there is nobody else, I can do it. I 
understand both sides of the case.” 

“Proceed, then, at once,” said the judge. “Get a 
jury os goon as you can, and open the case for the 





mer e. 
There were roars of laughter in the court-room, 
but the captain never moved a muscle. The jury 
was drawn and swornin. The captain opened the 
case against his client and called several witnesses 
to the stand, alternately examining them in bm 
tones, and cross-exam _— them in a high key. 
After resting the case for the prosecution, he again 
faced the ag Ay made an opening address for 
the prisoner. Witnesses were questioned and cross- 
examined as before, and the evidence was closed. 

“Counsel will now sum up,” remarked the judge, 
with a grim smile. 

The captain started in for the defence, and made 
a most convincing appeal for acquittal. Then, 
after a brief appeal, he summed up the evidence 
against his client. The court complimented the 
counsel on each side upon the impartiality with 
which the evidence had been handled, and sub- 
— the case to the jury without farther com- 
men 

The jury enjoyed the scene so keenly that there 
were | sagen ons of a ~~ marnamaed but they 
brought in a verdict of acquittal. 

These were true scenes in the early history of 
one of the Western States. The captain is still 
alive—one of the veterans of the war. 
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BESIDE A LITTLE CASKET. 
Marquerite, Aged One Summer Day. 





O azure eyes, that never looked on sorrow! 
O quiet brow, ee Ly | no anguished pai 


—— h dread 
To lips, that need confess no stain! 


Oo 
O tiny hands, that never held a burden! 
O waxen feet, that never missed the way! 
O happy child win the dearest guerdon 
Knowing of life but one sweet summer day! 
Original. Emma C. DowD. 
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ABOUT AN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The first object of the funny papers, so-called, is 
to make their readers laugh, but incidentally they 
now and then serve a moral purpose in hitting off 
the foibles of an imperfect humanity. Something 
of this kind may be said for a little story, printed 
in Life, about Mr. Fosdick and his encyclopedia. 
He was reading the evening newspaper, as the 
story runs, when suddenly he threw it down and 
went to a bookcase. He ran his eye along the 
volumes, repeated the operation, and then said, 
with a strong effort to control his voice: 


“One of the unexplainable =e is why the 
volume of an encyclopedia which you want to 
consult is always the very one that is missing from 
the shelf. Another of the mysteries which I 
despair of ever hearing satisfactorily explained is 
why you people never return a book to the case 
after using it.” 

“Which volume is it you want, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Fosdick meekly, she being included in the term 
“you people,” used by Mr. Fosdick. 

“I want the volume with the E’s in it. There is 
an allusion to Mount Etna in the newspaper, and 

hat particular volume is the only one which isn’t 
in_ its place.” 

Mrs. Fosdick went to the bookcase and began to 
search its shelves. Then she looked in another 
bookcase, but without success, and her husband 
expressed his conviction that either his wife or his 
daughter had removed the volume and failed to 


turn it. 
“I believe Ethel did take it to her room the other 
— Mrs. Fosdick, after a moment’s thought. 
e 


Ethel was curled up in a big leather chair read- 
ing a novel, and had taken no part in the discussion. 

“Yes, mamma?” ’ 

“Didn’t you take a volume of the encyclopedia to 
your room the other day when you had to write an 
essay on Emerson?” 

“TI believe I did, mamma.” 

“You must have left it there. Hurry and bring 
it down.” 

Ethel started on her errand, and Mr. Fosdick 
occupied the time in delivering some extempore 
remarks on the way women had of dropping things 
wherever they happened to be, regardless of the 
place appointed for their keeping. 

“It makes me so cross,” he continued, “‘to find my 
books of reference anywhere but where they ought 
to be that I am seriously considering the advisa- 
bility of locking up the reference bookcase. Vol- 
umes of that character should never be taken from 
the library under any circumstances. Now, I am 
always very particular myself—Well, where is it?” 
he asked, as Ethel reappeared without the book. 

“I remember now that I brought it back as soon 
as I was done with it, papa,” Ethel. 

“But that isn’t possible, child. You must have 
left it somewhere. It isn’t in the case.” 

“Oh, now I remember!” exclaimed Mrs. Fosdick. 

“Well?” queried her husband. “You are the one 
who, took it away and forgot to bring it back, are 

ou?” 

“No, sir, it was you, yourself! Don’t you 
remember that you got interested in an article on 
Egypt, and brought it up to my room to read it to 
me night before last?” 

“T—I—I believe I did.” 

“It’s in my room yet, I know. I saw it this 
morning, and intended to bring itdown. Ethel, I 
think you'll find it on the bureau.” 

Miss Fosdick made another trip up-stairs, and her 
father maintained a stolid silence during her 
absence. When she returned she had the missin 
volume in her hands. Mr. Fosdick took it an 
began to turn its leaves in silence, as the incident 
seemed to call for no further comment from him. 


His wife said nothing, either. She simply thought. 
Presently there was another impatient exclama- 
on from Mr. Fosdick 


“What is it now, dear?” she asked. 

‘Look at that!” he replied, pointing to a place on 
the open page. She looked and read this line: 

“Etna. See tna.” 


~ 
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WRESTLING WITH A BUCK. 


Wilburn Waters, the famous hermit-hunter and 
trapper of southwestern Virginia, was the hero of 
many hairbreadth escapes, but used to say that he 
was never so nearly “whipped out” as in an 
encounter he once had with a wounded four- 
pronged buck, the animal which he regarded as 
more dangerous than any other in our forests 
when wounded or at bay. 

Wilburn was looking for deer in the vicinity of 
a “salt-lick” when he saw two bucks approaching. 
He quickly brought his rifle to bear, and fired. 
The largest one fell at the shot, and the other fled 
into the forest. The hunter started toward the 
apparently lifeless buck, and was within a few 
feet of it when it suddenly sprang up, and came at 
him with the ferocity of a tiger. 


Wilburn was quite unprepared for the onset. 
He had carelessly neglected to reload his rifle, and 





could do nothing to check the maddened creature’s 
rush. He stepped age aside, and thus escaped 
being impaled on the sharp horns. At the next 
assault he seized the buck’s antlers, and exerting 
his great strength, threw the animal on its side; 
but it was up and upon him again in an instant, 
and the man realized that his best chance lay in 
holding the brute by the horns, when, if his strength 
did not fail him, he could tire out his vy tag & 

The struggle was violent. Back and forth, fro 
side to side, man and beast went, reeling, wrench- 
ing, twisting. The buck’s sharp hoofs, which cut 
almost like a knife, tore the hunter’s clothes and 
lacerated his flesh. 

The buck, at last, was growing weaker, but so 
was the man. In the struggle Wilburn’s belt 
became loosened, and his sheath-knife fell out. 
Quick as a flash he let go one antler and seized the 
knife. The next moment he had plunged it into 
his enemy’s throat. 

The hunter does not remember very distinct] 
what followed, but thinks he must have fainted. 
When he regained « i , the buck lay 
dead in some bushes a few feet away. 

It was two months before Wilburn recovered 
from the effects of this adventure. 





* 
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A HOSPITABLE COUNTRY. 


The “early Californian,” who helplessly looks on 
at the invasion of the land by swarms of tourists, 
railroads and hotels, sighs regretfully for the 
picturesque and delightful past, whose traditions 
sound like a fairy tale. One such man, in his 
reminiscences, describes the boundless hospitality 
which existed. It was the custom never to charge 
a traveller for anything—food, lodging, care of 
horses—and no man was suffered to go hungry. 


He was sheltered overnight, and the next morn- 
ing was furnished with a clean shirt for his 
journey, as the roads were dry and dusty. If he 
returned that way, he could bring the shirt; other- 
wise, muy bien (all right). 

He might take a fresh horse, and on his return 
pose pick up his own, fattened and rested. If 
e did not return, all right again. A travellin, 
party out of meat was privileged to kill a beef, bu 
was ——— to hang the hide—the most valuable 
part of the animal—on a bush by the roadside, 

where the owner could find it, 

To offer money was an offence. A pest 
elled from San Francisco to Los Angeles in 1829, 
about Christmas-time, sending word ahead to some 
of the smaller ranches where they intended to stop. 
In the party was a young American who knew 
Spanish, but was new to the customs of the 
country. At one house he was handed some fruit, 
and offered in exchange two reals. The sejiora let 
the coin fall to the floor in surprise, while the old 
don, her husband, fell upon his knees, exclaiming 
in Spanish: 

“Give us no money, no money at all. 
is free in a gentleman’s house.” 

At many of the ranches no language but Spanish 
had ever been heard, nor was it even known that 
any other existed. Some of their entertainers were 
really afraid of the American, and one man asked 
if there were any other people like him. 

In those days not even the servants would accept 
money for their services to a traveller, but, on the 
other hand, the most courteous thanks were 


tray- 


Everything 


“expected and usually punctiliously rendered. 
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A PARROT’S INFERENCE. 


Among the neighborhood stories told and impli- 
citly believed in the Massachusetts town of W. is 
one which we should be slow in asking any reader 
to credit, but which is interesting as an example of 
the local wit in story-making. The wife of Deacon 
Saunders, an excellent citizen of the place, is said 
to have possessed a parrot of exceptional intelli- 
gence and remarkable conversational powers. 


On one occasion Mrs. Saunders was making 
cucumber pickles. She had the cucumbers in a 
dish on the kitchen table, and was stirring a kettle 
of hot vinegar and spices over the fire with a 
wooden spoon. While thus engaged she chanced 
to turn about, and saw the parrot making off with 
one of the cucumbers. 

“Ha, you rascal! You've been stealing pickles!” 
she exclaimed, and threw the wooden spoon, drip- 
ping with boiling vinegar, at the bird. 

It struck him on the top of his head, and though 
it inflicted no serious injury, its effect was to take 
the feathers entirely off the top of the bird’s head, 
leaving him bald for a season. 

Some time afterward a minister from another 
town came to preach at the W. church, and took 
dinner at Deacon Saunders’s. He was quite bald. 
As the family and the minister sat down at the 
table, the parrot, who had the freedom of the 
room, came up and perched on the tall back of his 
chair, and eyed the top of his head with a close and 
highly interested scrutiny. And then the bird 
called out oe 
“Ha, you rascal! You’ve been stealing pickles!” 


* 
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REVENGE IS SWEET. 


It takes a bright woman to rebuke another 
woman’s rudeness, a general statement well borne 
out by a story from the Atlanta Constitution. 


A y= J entered a railway train and took a seat in 

front of a newly-married couple. She was hardly 

foe before they began making remarks about 
er. 

Her last year’s bonnet and cloak were fully 
criticized, with more or less sigglin on the bride’s 
part, and there is no telling what might have come 
next if the lady had not put a sudden stop to the 
conversation by a bit of strategy. 

She turned her head, noticed that the bride was 
considerably older than the groom, and in the 
smoothest of tones said: 

“Madam, will you please have your son close the 
window behind you?” 

The “son” closed his mouth, and the bride no 
longer giggled. 


* 
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A WITTY TUTOR. 


From a French journal comes this little anecdote 
of a tutor and his royal pupil. 


The lesson was in Roman history, and the prince 
was unprepared: 
“We come now to the Emperor Caligula. What 
do you know about him, prince?” 
he question was followed by a silence that was 
becoming awkward when it was broken by the 
diplomatic tutor. 
“Your highness is right,” he said, “perfectly 
right. The less said about this emperor the better.” 


* 
* 





INGENIOUS EXCUSE. 


Boys’ excuses will not always pass muster, but 
the Omaha Bee reports one of the exceptions. 


Frank comes into the house in a sorry plight. 

“Mercy on us!” exclaims his father. “How you 
look! You are soaked.” 

“Please, papa, I fell into the canal.” 

“What! with your new trousers on?” 

“Yes, papa, I didn’t have time to take them off.” 





Contributors to The Youth’s Companion 


For the Year 1896. 





A Remarkable Announcement ! 





That our readers may know the brilliant and varied character of the next volume of The Companion, we give below the 
names of eminent contributors who have already furnished articles which will appear in the year 1896. The full 
Announcement, giving titles and descriptions of Stories and Articles, will be published in a later issue. 





Great Statesmen and Jurists. 
Lord Russell, of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of England. 


Hon. T. B. Reed, former Speaker of House of Representatives. 


Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, Secretary of the Navy. 

Hon. Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior. 

Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, Supreme Court of Mass. 
Justin McCarthy, Member of Parliament. 

Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of Agriculture. 


Admirals. 
Sir C. G. J. B. Elliot, K. C. B., who served with Nelson. 


A. H. Markham, R. N., known for service in Arctic Regions. 
P. H. Colomb, R. N., authoritative Writer on Naval Subjects. 


Thomas H. Stevens, U.S. N., who led the Attack on Sumter. 


War Correspondents. 


Sir William Howard Russell (‘Bull Run” Russell). 
Archibald Forbes, distinguished in the Franco-Prussian War. 
Frank D. Millet, the American Artist and Story-Teller. 
Frederic Villiers, a close Observer of the Japanese War. 


Leading Astronomers. 


Prof. E. S. Holden, Director of the Lick Observatory. 
Prof. C. A. Young, of Princeton College. 

Camille Flammarion, the Popular French Astronomer. 
Prof. E. E. Barnard, Assistant of the Lick Observatory. 


Eminent Clergymen. 


Rt. Rev. William Croswell Doane, Bishop of Albany. 
Rt. Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. 
The Very Rev. George David Boyle, Dean of Salisbury. 


Women of Letters. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison, Novelist of New York Society. 
Mrs. Frances H. Burnett, Author of ‘“ Lord Fauntleroy.” 
Mrs. Harriet P. Spofford, Writer of New England Stories. 


Other Distinguished Contributors. 


The Princess Louise and the 


Marquis of Lorne (in collaboration). 
Sir Edwin Arnold, K. C. I. E., C. S. L, the Poet and Journalist. 
Frank R. Stockton, the American Humorist. 
Thomas Nast, the Great Caricaturist. 
Henry W. Lucy, * Toby, M. P.,” of ** London Punch.” 
Henry Loomis Nelson, Editor of ‘* Harper's Weekly.” 
Max O’Rell, the keen and witty French Traveller. 
Prof. Rudolpho Lanciani, the learned Roman Archeologist. 
General Nelson A. Miles, of the United States Army. 
Andrew Carnegie, the successful Man of Business. 
Sir B. W. Richardson, M. D., Temperance Advocate. | 
Sir William M. Conway, the Daring Mountaineer. % 


Hiram Maxim, the well-known Inventor. 


Prominent Educators. 


Miss Agnes Irwin, Dean of Radcliffe Coll. (Harvard Annex). 
Prof. Austin Abbott, Dean of University Law School, N. Y. 
Pres. Charles F. Thwing, President of Adelbert College. 
Prof. F. W. Clarke, the Eminent Chemist. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, Professor of Geology at Harvard. 


Our Story-Writers. 


C. A. Stephens 

E. W. Thomson 

Harold Frederic 

Charles Miner Thompson 
Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Ellen Douglas Deland 
William Zachary Gladwin 
Charles B. Howard 
Elizabeth L. Gould 

Frank W. Calkins 

Anna Sprague Packard 
Emma A. Opper 

Frank W. Sage 

Francis Dana 

William J. Long 

Mary G. Morrison 

Grace Eldredge (Rachel Carew) 
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M. G. McClelland 
Eva Wilder McGlasson 
L. J. Bates 

Louise R. Baker 

J. L. Harbour 

Caroline H. Garland 

J. E. Chamberlin 
Charles G. D. Roberts 
Hezekiah Butterworth 
Rowland E. Robinson 
Louis Pendleton 
George Madden Martin 
Mary E. Mitchell 
Walter L. Sawyer 
Theodora R. Jenness 
Stinson Jarvis 

Anna Fuller 





DARE NOT SCORN. 


The darkest night the a shrouds the sky, 
Of beauty hath a share; 

The blackest heart hath signs to tell 
That God still lingers there. 


I pity all that evil are— 
I pity, and I mourn 
But the Supreme hath fashioned al), 


And, oh, I dare not scorn. 
Selecied. — Robert Nicoll. 
onanie PS 
EIGHTY YEARS A PENSIONER. 


The apparent effect of a pension in prolonging 
human life is proverbial; and probably there is 
not on record a more striking case of pensioned 
longevity than one which has just attracted public 
attention in Vermont. In the town of Newbury, 
on the Connecticut River, in that state, the one 
hundredth birthday of a resident named Wells 
Goodwin has just been celebrated. Centennial 
birthdays are not a great rarity in this epoch of 
the world, when careful ways of living and general 
comfort have lengthened the ordinary term of 
human life. The remarkable thing about Mr. 
Goodwin’s career was that he had drawn a pension 
from the United States government from the 25th 
of July, 1814, or more than eighty years. 


On that date Mr. Goodwin, who was a youn 
soldier on the American side at the Battle o 
Lundy’s Lane, received a severe wound in the 
leg, from which he has suffered ever since. He 
did not receive a pension until 1818, when four 
dollars a month was awarded him; but its payment 
was made to date back to the day when he was 
wounded. 

In 1852 his pension was increased to eight dollars 
a month, and within a few years to twelve dollarsa 
month. 

Mr. Goodwin possesses a remarkable memory. 
He remembers the arrival at his home in Newbury 
of the news of the death of General Washington, 
and relates authenticated incidents of that occasion, 
though he was at the time but five years old. 

He cast his first vote for President James Monroe, 
in 1816, and his latest for the unsuccessful Demo. 
cvatic candidate for governor of Vermont at the 
last state election. 

Eighty years a federal pensioner, for a wound | 
received in battle, which in ali those years has | 
never ceased to trouble him, constitute indeed an 
honorable record, and so do the sixty- eight years | 
during which Mr, Goodwin faithfully cherished 
his wife, who lived to the age of ninety-four years, 
and has preceded him to the tomb. 

When his wife died, he raised a monument over 
her grave, and had 1 his Own name carved there 
too, leaving a blank space for the date of his 
death. He made all his arrangements for his 
funeral, selecting his bearers, conductor and min. 
ister. From that time forward he slept every ni ~ 
with a light in his room, not caring, he said, to 
in the dark 

But seven years have passed since he bade his 
ayved wife good. by; and he continues to receive 
with regularity the bounty of the government which 
he helped to defend at Lundy’s Lane. 


ee < Sk 
TRUTH FROM DYING LIPS. 
Marshal Lannes had covered himself with glory 
at Montebello, at Marengo, at Austerlitz, at Jena, 
and on-many other bloody fields. He was true to 
Napoleon; and in return there was no one on whom 
Napoleon more implicitly depended 
But on the morning of the Battle of Aspern the 


marshal was downcast. Doctor Lannefranque, 
noticing his state of mind, said to him: 


“This day will add yet more to your glory.’ 
“My glory !” answered the arshol. ‘Shan 1 
tell you? I have no good opinion of this business, 


and anyhow, whatever the issue, 
last battle.” 

With that word he galloped away, leaving the 
doctor no time to seek an explanation 

Before — Lannes was struck by a cannon-ball. 
Believing that he had but a few minutes to live, he 

ordered his men to carry him to the emperor, whom 
he wished to sores before dying. Napoleon saw 
him coming, ran to him, and throwing himself upon 
his knees, tc ok the marshal in his arms and said, 
weeping: 

“Lannes, do you know me?” 

“Yes, sire; you are losing your best friend.” 

“No, no,” said Napoleon, ‘you will live.” 

The marshal did live for nine days. On the 
evening before his death he asked Constant, who 
relates the anecdote in his ““Mémoires,” to tell the 
emperor that he was dying and greatly wished to 
see him once more. 

Just then the emperor appeared. Every one else 
retired, but through the half-open door Constant 
heard much ef what passed between the two 
soldiers—the emperor and his marshal. The dying 
man talked of the past, of his services to the em 
peror, entrusted to him his wife and children, and 
then entered upon what he called “some last 
friendly reproaches,” 

“You have just made a great mistake,” said 
Lannes, “and though it deprives you of your best 
friend, you will not Jearn better. Your ambition 
is insatiable. It will be your ruin. You sacrifice 
without mercy, and without necessity, the men 
who serve you best, and when they die, you do 
not regretthem. You are surrounded by flatterers. 
Not one friend dares tell you the truth. They will 
betray and abandon you. Hasten to finish this 
war. It is the general wish. You will never be 
more powerful, but you may be much better loved. 
Pardon this frankness of a dying man.” 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com | 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | 
| of Lurnett’s Cocoame | Adv. 
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natural 
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ALBERT "WOOD, Perfumer, Wood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, p> 
ments for Bands and Drum =. 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free ; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur B 


LYON & HBALY, 24-26 Adams 8t., Chicago 
for 25 cents. We will 
1000 Stamps send more printed mat- 
ter about stamps free of charge than —= other 
dealer in the world. Send postal] card with full 
name and address; we will astonish you. A stamp 
album for 30 cents. Approval sheets. 
Cc. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. a rn 
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VOR, . 
LOOK FOR OUR 
SK A + -E Advertisement in 
this paper Oct. 3. | 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 


FINE SUIT $4 0o 
Extra Pants and Cap a 


Double -breasted suit, extra 
pants and cap, thoroughly well 
made of good wool cassimere in 
Fall and Winter weights, dark 
colors, absolutely fast. Sizes 4 
= 15 — by $4.00, deliv- 

red y Express or 
Post t Office coin this country. Money 
refunded if desired. Write for samples 
or send order direct to the makers. 


Shaughnessy Bros.,’st:.now yoru. 
AT HOME Sus 


repare for a good | 

ten. o o adygnes- 
ment in business. 1 Book- 
keeping, Business Y vihng hen 
ship, Arithmetic, Letter Writing. 
Commercial lew, Shorthand oe a evens, heter 


thorough, practical way. ° 
dy Trial Lesso: 
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oF ene mother about RUSSIA SALVE. 


If she says 


ood, stop at your druggist’s to-day and buy a | 


box of it or 25 cents. 
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WILL NOT SAC. 
pKa BS prices. 
Tue Seocwick Bros. Co. 
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‘WALL PAPER. 


free from largest W: per concern in U.S. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN ecg ares Se Phllada, 
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A n necessity for the TOILET “in warm m weather is 
MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER. : 
Be sure to get ““Mennen’s.” 

Endorsed by Highest Medical § 
‘Authorities. A Skin Tonic. 
Positively relieves Chafed Skin, : 
Prickly Heat, Sunburn, ete. Cu 
Eezema and kindred troubles. 
lightful after shaving. Makes the 
skin smooth and healthy and beauti- 
fies the complexion, ‘or Infants 


§ 
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and Adults. At Druggists_ or_b @ 
mail, 2 cents. Send for EE 
sample (name this paper). § 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
Newark, N. J. 
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ARNIC pad FAR THE BEST 
entifrice; antiseptic 
—harmless—effective. Nosoa theta A trial will make 
you its lasting friend. Substitutes are uot “as 

All druggists or by mail 25e. C. H. Strong & Co., Ch cago. 
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Brush their Teeth in ‘a manner that positively 
prohibits a thorough cleaning. Brushing across 
the sides of teeth with a flat-bristied a my can- 
not clean anything but the surface. e Den. 









tist always finds decay between the teeth. The 
TOOTH 
Prophylactic BRUSH 


Made to fit the teeth and to brush them 

engthwise with the teeth—with its irregular 
tufts of bristles reaches between the teeth — 
cleans them thoroughly. 

Ask your Dentist about it. 85 cents by mail. 
In use follow directions and prevent decay. 
FLORENCE MFG, CO., 100 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
* The Mission of the Prophylactic” sent free. 
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OLID SILVER 
THIMBLE 


sent post-paid for twenty-four spool labels 
from one end of spool, as shown here, of 


Thread 


Barstow cor 

CORD 
Extra quality for both Hand 
and Machine Sewing. War- 
Buy of 
your dealer and mail the 
labels as shown here, from 2 
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Sole Agents, 
54 Leonard Street, New York. 
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Teachers and Students should 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It supplies just the material that is most 


wasted by brain work and. nervous exertion 
—the phosphates. 














FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ | 





E SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 
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Hay-Fever § 


truth of what others 


—W. L. Barnes, Woodlawn, Md. 


St. Mary's, Ohio. 


M. C. Tygart, Gloversville, N. Y. 
“T have been entirely free from 





Why do you not TEST FOR YOURSELVES the 


“ Your valuable medicines kept the Hay-Fever away all last season.”’ 
“ My Hay-Fever disappeared as if by magic.” — Fred Yacmeitt, 


“T worked in the hay all summer without the least symptom.”— 


Fames L. Adams, 552 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write for Book and Free Examination Blank to 
DR. HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ufferers ! 


say about our Treatment ? 


Asthma for the past five years.” — 
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As the marshal’s words fail he held out his 
hand to the empevor, who embraced him and wept, | 
but said nothin For onee Napoleon had listened | 
to the truth, No doubt the dying man’s prophecy | 
was often remembered by the exile at St. Helena. 


** SILENCE !”” 


The readers of Shakespeare will recognize 
“Silence” as a family name in old England, and it 
still exists, though it is not usual. An English 
judge in a provincial court recently called up a 
simple-looking lady as a witness. 


“Madam?” ¢ ried the judge, pompously. 

“Thir (Sir) ?’ 

“What is your name?” 

The woman lifte (her eyes. 

“Silence, sir.’ 

“Madam, there is no need of any evasion. 
repeat, what is your name: ” 

“I said Silence, thir.’ 

“I know you did. Now no more trifling; 
give me your whole name.” 

“Sally Silence, thir.” 


instantly 
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- Woman’s Wrapper, t. 
The “New Idea” Sailor Collar is the § 
very latest fashion. Wrapper is made of 4 
best Standard Prints in rea. indigo, fancy Py 
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oped and embroidered in 
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Beeman’s— _ THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
and a Chewing Gua 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send Se. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 6. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 
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| 202-208 S. Water Street, 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL 


WRINGING WET 


Clothes is a part of every 
wash. 





both these points, when 


byt hasing a Wringer, 
B ingiotine on havin 
ARRANTE 

ROLES of the AMERICAN WRINGER Co., the largea 
manufacturers of Wringers and Rolls in the world, with 
a capital of 2,500,000 back of their warrant. See 
our name and warrant stamped on Rolls. Books of use 
ful Wringer information FREE. Address, 
No. 99 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 








Our New Leader 


Made of Genuine Dongola, solid 
leather sole and inner sole’ All 
styles and sizes. Fit and quality 
guaranteed Catalogue of all 
grades of boots and shoes free 
POSTAL SHOE CO., 
64 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


$1.45 


























AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA 


is the BEST of all 
BLOOD - PURIFIERS. 








“Having been furnished 
with the formula of 
Ayer’s Sursaparilla, I 
have prescribed it in my 
practice, and found it 
satisfactory in all cases 
where its use was indi- 
ecated.”—J. T. BIsHop, 
M. D., Stuart, Va. 
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ALEXANDER’S TOMB. 





The first great conqueror of the world, Alexander 
of Macedon, who in the third century before Christ 
overran Asia and a great part of Europe, and 
possessed the greatest empire that had yet been 
known, has slept for twenty centuries in an | 
unknown grave. And now, after all this time, an 
effort is being made to find the great glass coftin in | 
which his body rested when it was last seen, ani | 
in which, it is surmised, it may still be found—if 
the glass coffin can only be unearthed. 


It was not for want of a brilliant and conspicuous 
burial that the world-conqueror’s place of sepulture 
has remained so long unknown, or for want of 
record by the Greek and Latin historians. When 
he was about to die, Alexander decreed that his | 
body be placed in the Mausoleum of the Ptolemies, | 
at Alexandria—the magnificent city which he had | 
himself founded, and to which he gave his name. | 

The body, embalmed after the Egyptian fashion 
was placed in a coffin of hammered gold, and 
borne in state in a great funeral car from Babylon, 
by way of Damascus, to Alexandria, and deposited 
in the sepulchre of the Ptolemies. 

Here it lay in high honor until the year 118 B. C., 
when Ptolemy Soter, King of Egypt, being in great 
need of funds, stole the golden coffin of the 
conqueror of the world, and had it coined into 
money. But Ptolemy was kind enough to replace | 
it with a coffin of glass. 

| 


In this coffin Strabo, Julius Cesar, Augustus, 
Septimius Severus and Caligula all saw the remains 
of Alexander. Octavius placed on the dead con- 

ueror’s head a crowii of gold; and Caligula, on 
the other hand, stole from him his breastplate. 

From this time there is no further authentic 
account of the tomb. The age of darkness and 
destruction for Alexandriacame. Tradition assigns 
to a Mohammedan mosque in the old town at 
Alexandria the honor of having been erected on 
the site of the Mausoleum of the Ptolemies, and 
the Arabs declare that the glass coffin and its 
embalmed body are still in a or pt of this mosque. 
It has been asserted by men of learning, however, 
that the site of this building does not correspond 
with that of the burial-place of Alexander. 

However, it is maintained by M. Max de Zoghed, 
in an article in the Revue d’ Egypte, that the glass 
sarcophagus is really in the crypt of the Mosque of | 
Daniel, in Alexandria. Into this crypt, in the year | 
1850, a learned Greek succeeded, with a native 
guide, in penetrating, and he left a declaration 
that, after 


books and papyrus manuscripts were scattere 
around. 

The Greek attempted to go farther, but was 
forcibly seized by his Arab guide and dragged out. 
Since that time no foreigner has been permitted to 
explore the vaults beneath the mosque. Maspero, 
the celebrated Ser eeeus, attempted to obtain 
authority to do so, but was met with a sharp official 
refusal. 

Since that time, under pretext of repairing the 
mosque, the vault which led to this secret passage 
has been completely walled up. If authority could 
be found to open it, Monsieur de Zoghed believes 
that not only might the body of Alexander the 
Great be found, but what would be vastly more 
important, certain books and papers rescued from 
the destruction of the Alexandrian Library. 








NO MORE SHORT LINES. | 
The story which was recently told about a French 
novelist who invented a stammering character 
because he—the novelist—was paid by the letter, 
and the stammerer gave him an opportunity to get 
a great many letters into a simple speech, has been | 
attributed to Alexander Dumas, the elder. Aj} 
viographer of Dumas relates that the story is not 
exactly true; that Dumas, as a young novelist, 
had, indeed, a somewhat similar experience, but 
that instead of inventing a new character he 
destroyed an old one. The true story was this: 


In writing a novel Dumas had furnished the 
newspaper which published it as a feui/leton with 
a vast amount of such dialogue as this: 

“Ah! ‘tis you!” 

“it ie 1” 

“T awaited you.” 

“I’m here.” 

“You succeeded ?” 

“T did.” 

“Truly?” 

“Truly.” 

“Then —” 

“It is done!” 

“Well, then, let us talk.” ] 

“We will talk.” 

The publishers put their heads together and 
discovered that at least half of the space they paid 
the novelist for was white paper. They notitied 
Dumas, therefore, that he must no longer write in 
this fashion. A day afterward a friend found him 
writing. He drew a deep sigh as he finished a 
page and put it to one side. 

“Why do you sigh?” asked the visitor. 

“Oh,” he said, “I have killed poor old Grimaud.” 

“What have you killed him for?” 

“Oh, he was the monosyllabic fellow, you know 
—the laconic person that I invented for the sake of 
the short lines. I’ve no further use for him—my 
characters have got to talk now!” 


* 





ACCOMMODATING LANDLORD. 


A correspondent assures us that he never knew 
that it was possible for an innkeeper to be too 
accommodating to his guests until he went down to 
Nova Scotia recently, and put up at a pleasant 
little hotel in the country. The landlord of this 
hotel laid it down as one of his principles of action 
to give people a little more than they asked for—to 
be “extra accommodating,” as he termed it. 


The landlord brilliantly illustrated his adherence 
to this principle the very morning after our corre- 
spondent’s. arrival at the hotel. The guest had 
to go away on the seven o’clock train that morning, 
and asked the proprietor to call him at six. The 
guest went to sleep in the calm assurance that he 
should be aroused at the proper hour. 

He seemed hardly to have fallen into a sound 
sleep when he heard a terrific pounding at his 
door. He sprang up, wide awake. 

“What’s the matter?” he called out. 

“Four o’clock! Four o’clock!” came the land- 
lord’s voice from the other side of the door; “two 
hours more to sleep!” 

It is needless to say that the guest slept no more 
that morning. The landlord’s anxiety to-be “extra 
accommodating” failed of its mark that time. 








“Superior to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 50c. and $1. (Adv. 


STAMPS 300 fine mixed Victoria,Cape of 
+ G. H., India, Japan, ete., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10c. New 80p. Price 
List free. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO.. 4 Nicholson PL., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


Great sale Parker, Baker and other Breech 
Loaders. Price way down. Single barrel, 
#4, or with Scott Top Lever, 87; double, 


#6.50up; muzzle-loaders, #2; target rifles, 
$1.75; air rifles, #1; repeating, #1.50; revol- 
vers—22 cal., 85c., 32 or 38, $1.25 and $1.50. Bicycles half 
rice. Kodaks. ine Boxing Gloves. delivered—set of 
ior, Chamois Skin, boys’ size, $1.65; men’s, $2.25; White 
id, $2.50. Send stamps for 48-page pictorial catalogue 
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Play “WATERLOO.” 
The popular New Board Game. For young 
or old. Novel and Exciting. Price, $1.25. 


iT 18 ONE OF THE 


Parker (ames 


Highest Award World's Fair, 1893 


Our Illustrated Catalogue describing *¢ Innocence 
Abroad,’”’ “Chivalry,” “Napoleon ”’ 
and 100 others for 2c. stamp. 
** Wonderland "' and ‘‘ Uncle Sam's Farm,’’ pretty 


Card Games in Colors for little people, mailed for 35 
cents each. All games bearing our Name Play Well. 








PARKER BROTHERS, ®4°02™% MASS.. | 


A THING OF BEAUTY. Sass 


of the Cotton States and International Exposition. 
ATLANTA JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Souvenir 





Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 
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Tooth Powder 


for over a quarter of a century. 
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READING CIRCLE. 
THE AMERICAN YEAR. 


A systematic course in American politics, 
industry and literature, illustrating the 


Development of National Life. 


Why not supplement your desultory 
reading by a welLdefined course for the 
coming winter. Chautauqua offers a 
comprehensive plan. 

John H. Vincent, Dept. 31, Buffalo, N.Y. 


L.S.C.Kk&KKKC.L.S.C. 
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IT COOLS THE BLOOD! 








IT CIVES DELICHT! 


IT SHARPENS UP ONE’S APPETITE! 


does Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, the most agreeable 
and refreshing remedy for the cure of Constipation, 
Sick Headache, disordered stomach and impaired 
digestion. “It tastes good, too.” 


soc. and $1.00. All Druggists 





aving traversed a long, secret corridor, | 
he reached a vaulted door. Through this he saw, | 
in a sort of glass cage, a human body, on whose 
head was a diadem. The body appeared to be 
half-raised on a throne. A quantity of —— 


Piano Information that will save you 


trouble and 


dollars 


Mailed FREE. 





In places where no dealer sells our pianos we quote prices | 
direct, guarantee entire satisfaction and safe delivery. | 

If not prepared to pay cash our Easy Payment System 
will interest you — it gives you one to three years to pay for your 
piano, even though you live thousands of miles from Boston. 


How can we do this? Write us and we'll tell you. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 





If you haven’t a 


“Davidson” 
Syringe 


in your home you are the exception. 
It’s simply QUALITY and DURA- 
BILITY that has made their world- 
wide reputation. 


“Davidson"’ Rubber Goods are for sale by Druggists and 
Dealers. Don’t accept any said to be ‘‘just as good.” 








"THE DAVIDSON SYRINGE, __ 





Write for 120-page Catalogue Free. 





DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HE Demand for Crescent Bic ycles 
during the present season has been 
unprecedented — coming from all parts of the 
world — every wheel sold has been a per- 
petual advertisement of Crescent quality. 


The latest improvement to the Bicycle in 
material used, in pattern or in the machinery 
for manufacture is added to the Crescent 
just as soon as it's proven to be practical. 


When you buy a 


Crescent 


“Sky -High.” 





you get a wheel fresh from the factory with 
all the latest improvements and fully guar- 
anteed by the largest Bicycle manufacturers 
in the world. 


Our 1895 Models for Ladies and Girls, 


Men and Boys, make the best and most 
complete line of Bicycles on the Market. 
> 


We are represented in the principal Cities 
and Towns of the United States. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Factory: CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Branch: 35 Barclay 8t., NEW YORK. 
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COFFEE 


ROM POTS. 


Can be used on stove and are 
an ornament to table. lar'e 
from sheet copper, nickel-plated 
outside ; pure tin-limed inside, 
Safe and Handsome. 
Ask your dealer for the Rome 
Teaketties and Tea and Coffee 
Pots, or send to us for descriptive 
circular and prices. 
ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N. ¥ 








WELL-DRESSED MEN 


Wear only Merchant 
Tailor-Made Clothes. 


A Tailor- 
Made Suit 
” Overcoat 


made to your measure, equal to any 
tailor's $x8.00 garment, 


FOR $1 00 
ALL=-WOOL 
GOODS. 


Other Suits, Overcoats 
and Trousers 
Just as Cheap. 


_We save 50 per cent. by buying 
big lots of woolens direct from the 
mills—that accounts for it. 

_, All goods sent C. O. D. with priv- 
ilege of examination and try on be- 
fore paying express agent. 





WE PAY 
EXPRESS CHARGES. h 
Send for samples of cloth and full 

particulars, free. 


F. LOUIS VEHON, Tailor, 


155-157 West Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
















There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces, Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 





POPE MFG. CO., 


You See Them 
Everywhere 


HARTFORD, CONN. 















$200.00 IN GOLD GIVEN. 

We will give $200.00 to any one who will sell 
within the next three months 200 copies ot 
“Talks to Children About Jesus"’ One of 
the most popular books ever published Over 
£50,000 copies already sold. Agents sell from 
to to 15 copies aday. Beautifully illustrated 
Freight paid and credit given. Complete can 
vassing outfit and full information, 35 cents 


$100.00 BICYCLE GIVEN 


to any one who will send 75 copies m two 
months. Agents who do not secure any of 
the prizes are given very liberal commission. 
Best book published for the Holidays. 
We offer also most liberal rates on other 
books and Bibles. Write at once 
R. H. WOODWARD COMPANY, 


Bautimore, Mp. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often gree to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the . All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sertber directly to this office. We do not request 
qecus to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCU h 
money in a Registered Letter, All 
souaared to register letters whenever requested to 
ao $80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subseription is paid, can be change 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning peer, paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew pobecriptions. S.cnewale of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





way, and Chateaubriand’s grief is pathetically 
recorded in his ‘Mémoires d’outre-tombe.” 

Chateaubriand’s affection for cats had in it 
something of the tenderness of Mahomet, and 
nothing of the selfishness of Richelieu. He was 
presented by Pope Leo XII. at Rome with a fine 
cat named Micetto, which, however, has no such 
place in his memoirs as the two kittens of the 
London lodging-house. 

Champfleury, another French writer, has re- 
corded that, visiting Victor Hugo once, he found, 
in a room decorated with tapestries and gothic 
furniture, a cat enthroned on a dais, and apparently 
receiving the homage of the company. 

“That is the cat,” said Victor Hugo, “the very 
fellow that caused Méry to say, as the creature 
rubbed its back against his legs, ‘God made the cat 
in order to give to man the pleasurable sense of 
having caressed the tiger!” 


IN DANGER FROM FLIES. 


An English missionary to Africa was the happy 
owner of a bicycle. One day, on a journey, he 
started before sunrise and rode on in advance of 
his party, intending to improve the coo] of the 
morning, and wait for his men under some wayside 
tree. It was in the country of the tsetse fly, and he 
soon learned that travelling alone was a serious 
business, since the insects had no opportunity to 
distribute their favors. 


Bloodthirstiness is a mild term to express their 
craving for blood, he declares. They came about 
me in dozens, and I was streaming with blood in 
several places. | killed them in scores, but it was 
a continual] battle. 

They grew fiercer as the sun grew hotter, till 
what at first had seemed merely an intolerable 
nuisance began to assume an aspect absolutely 
horrible. hat if I should become faint, and 
unable to continue the battle? They might drain a 
man as dry as a red herring. 

I had been told a fearful tale of a traveller in 
Iceland who, with his horse, was actually eaten 
alive by flies, the flies finishing both man and horse 
in one day. What if these tigerish pests should 
actually make an end of me! 

een nine and ten o’clock I had accomplished 
about twenty miles, and so I determined to dis- 
mount, since I found that guiding the bicycle and 
keeping in the narrow path hindered my dealing 
with my enemies. In getting down, however, my 
hat fell off, and in an instant my head, which was 
closely cropped, was covered with the flies. 1 
recovered my hat, wheeled the bicycle with one 
hand, which was being bitten all the time, while | 
battled with the other till I reached a tree. 

Here, freed from the bicycle, I renewed the 
t with vigor, and to my great joy, after 





PEDICULOSIS. 


Every child who attends a public school, or is 
thrown inte similarly miscellaneous company, is 
liable to the distressing affection known as lice, or 
in medical parlance as “pediculosis,” which is 
perhaps a more euphonious term. 

Cleanliness is the greatest safeguard against 
contagion of every kind, and lice will not breed 
generally except in conditions of more or less 
neglect. Yet the familiarity with which children 
meet in the schvol-room and on the playground is 
eufficient excuse for the transmission of pedicu- 
losis from one child to another. 

Pediculosis is usually easy of recognition during 
its earlier stages, but it is so unlooked-for and 
insidious in its establishment that often it is only 
after a sufficient time has elapsed for the aggra- 
vated symptoms to appear that treatment is begun. 
These later signs are by no means so unimportant 
as might at first be imagined. 

The insect which distinguishes this disease from 
all others is poisonous in its nature, and it is 
possible by the simple act of scratching to bring on 
a general irritation of the skin in any part of the 
body. This irritation may appear to the inexpe- 
rienced person to be an entirely distinct and 
unexplained affection. 

The treatment of pediculosis is simple enough at 
any stage. The first thing, of course, is to get rid 
of both the insects and the spores, or nits. To 
do this about four ounces of crude petroleum are 
required, This can be purchased of any druggist. 
Pour one-quarter of the liquid carefully into the 
hair for four successive days, allowing it to remain 
for four or five hours. The hair must be carefully 
washed out with warm soapsuds and thoroughly 
dried after each treatment. 


Probably every sign of insects and nits will have | 


disappeared by the fourth day. If any nits should 
remain entangled in the hair, they may be washed 
out with a little vinegar. 

This method is much better than the fine-tooth 
comb of our grandparents, since there is no danger 
of irritating the scalp. In aggravated stages of 
pediculosis the same treatment is necessary. The 
ewollen glands and the eruptions on the skin will 
disappear as soon as ve source of contagion is 
removed. A little simple ointment, say what is 
known as “boracic,” rubbea on the skin over the 
ewellings and raw surfaces, will hasten recovery. 


-o—— 


GREAT MEN’S CATS. 


Among the stories told of great men and their 
cats, the one which the nurses of Cairo and Bagdad 
to-day tell to their children about Mahomet and his 
sleeve is the most beautiful and interesting. One 
day, as the prophet sat meditating, his cat Muezza 
came and lay down on the broad, extended sleeve 
of his garment. The prophet meditated long. The 
cat, purring and suggesting to her master dreams 
of Paradise, fell asleep. 

The prophet now had to go to his duties. But he 
could not disturb Muezza’s slumber! So he took a 
pair of scissors, cut the sleeve from his coat and 
went his way without it. 

Of another sort is the story told of Cardinal 
Richelieu and his kittens. The cardinal took great 
delight in the sight of the gambollings of kittens; 
but it wasa selfish delight. Healways kept kittens 
about him; but as soon as they were three months 
old he sent them off—to be killed or given away, 
he cared not, and supplied their places with new 
ones, 

When Chateaubriand, a famous French author, 
was a poor exile in London, his most cherished 
companions were two kittens, which he describes 


as “all white, like ermines, with black at the tips of | tes, 


their tails.” These cats lost their lives in some 








| 


1 had killed a few dozen of the flies, they seemed 
to become shy. I now lighted a fire. The wind 
blew the flames near me, and though the sun beat 
fiercely, I preferred the heat to the enraged flies. 
Under these conditions I battled with the enemy 
for something like three mortal hours. 


TOEING THE LINE. 


The reign of graded schools and scientific meth 
ods of education has deprived the rising generation 
of many of the experiences, laughable, instructive, 
pathetic, which live in the memories of gray-headed 
men who once figured as the prototypes of 
Whittier’s “Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan.” 


It was the hour for the spelling-lesson in one of 
those fondly-remembered red district school- 
houses, and the boys and girls had taken their 
places on the floor. 

“Toe the mark!’ commanded the teacher, and a 
rustling and shufMling indicated obedience. 

The line stretched clear across the school-room; 
now a pair of bare and dusty feet, next a couple of 
nicely blacked shoes, side by side with a r of 
rawhide boots "ogg mes of the suggestion of black- 
ie The teacher inspected the line approvingly 
until his ve rested on one small urchin standing so 
far behind the others as to be almost out of sight. 
“Nate,” he asked “why 

“P-p-please, sir, i am,” 
got on dad’s boots.” 

Sure enough, the toes of the boots were all right, 
on the mark, two or three inches beyond the toes 
of the youthful wearer. 


don’t you toe the mark?” 
falters the boy, “but I’ve 


SOMETHING ELSE. 

A London journal makes fun of the lady bicyclist, 
or rather of her costume. 

There had been an accident, though happily it 
was not very serious. 

“I am very sorry, sir,” said the fair ’cyclist to 
the victim of the accident, “but what can you 
expect at this period of the nineteenth century if 
you ride a horse that shies at a bicycle?” 

Possibly her manner gave offence. At all events, 
he answered in a very dry tone: 

“Madam, it was not the bicycle the horse shied 


t.” 


CARRIE’S BLUNDER. 


Little Carrie bad been instructed to learn a 
Scripture verse with the word good in it. Accord. 
ingly her parents taught her, “Ht is lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath day.” 

The little maid repeated her text many times 
softly to herself before the beginning of the general 
exercise, in which a)l the Sunday-school classes 
were to join. Then, when her turn came, she sent 
a ripple over the audience by reciting, in clear but 
lisping accents : 

“It is awful to be good on the Sabbath day.” 


VERY CONSIDERATE. 








A true husband thinks first of his wife’s comfort, | 


says a French journal. 


Friend Perrichon, accompanied by his wife, took 


a trip to the outskirts of Paris. ery tired and 
hungry, they entered an eating-housée. The pro- 
prietor declared that he had nothing but a chop to 
offer them. 

“Only one!” exclaimed Perrichon. 
is my wife to have?” 


“Then what 


NOT UNREASONABLE. 
Ethel, who had lately been blest with a baby 
sister, said to her mother one day : 
“TI wish I had a new doll.” 


“A new doll?” said her mother. “Why, your 
old doll is as good as ever.” 


“Well,” answered the little lady, “‘so am I just as | 


ood as ever; but the angels gave you a new 
baby .”— Exchange. 


“TI WANT a hat, 


«“Kindl but it must be in the latest style.” 


take a chair, madam, and wait a few min- 
he fashion is just changing.”—Fliegende 
Bletter. 


' 
| 
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Use 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
It has no equal. [ Adv. 


———-o- ——— 

Rheumatism is cured in thousands of cases 
by Eimer & Amend’s famous remedy known as 
“Prescription No. 251.” Sufferers should try it. A 
bottle sent free anywhere in U. 8. on receipt of $1.00. 
Eimer & Amend, 26 Third Avenue, New York. [Ade. 








THE 


‘Rugby Watches 


CAPTURE THE BOYS. 


Just Right in Size. 
You can have your monogram engraved on 


back, or you could select any of the ele- 
gantly engraved or etched designs. 


Send in your address and we will send you a 


** RUGBY ’”? CATALOGUE. 
Then when you are ready to buy, you will 
know what to ask for. 
THE WATERBURY WATCH CO., 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
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Bors AND GIRLS CAN MAKE MONEY SELL- 
ing the “Cresco,” a corset that will not break at 
waist. Some of our most successful agents are young 
|_people. THE MICHIGAN CoRsET Co., Jackson, Mich. 








3 named HYACINTHS, different colo: for 10 cents, 
. 2 2 lovely sorts, all different, c_ ° 
4 “ TARCHSBUS, ly: “ “ “yo 
s JAPAN LILIES, “ “ “ “ 10 cn 
10 CROCUS, 5 sorts, named, - - wn 
0 FREESIAS, fine mixed sorts, - - “10 « 
1 BLACK CA new, from Palestine, “2... 
the whole 36 Bulbs, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


or 
hier ites Seated naibe for Fail Planting and 


iter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is now 
ready, and will be mailed erence whoapply. Choicest 
er Bu at greatly 


d 
Boeced pricce, Write for tat once. Address 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Fronar Pank, N.Y. 
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Fall Outing Costume. 


Each advertisement gives a practical sug- 
See our 
advertisement showing Street Costume 
in The Companion, September 12th, and 


gestion for Fall Dressmaking. 


others to follow 










IDEAL INTERLINING 


ee 










Gponge Crepon gives a win- 

some Style to every costume, 
for it is the Ideal Inter-lining for 
Dresses and the perfection of stiff- 
ening demanded by the present 
popular Styles of Dress. 


* 
Ideal —Because it combines 
Lightness and Stiffness 
— because it is uncrushable under 
severest tests, yet does not wear 
through the material of the dress. 


* 
— Because it meets all 
Idea the demands of Dress- 
Making ; by using Sponge Crépon 
a “home-made” dress may possess 
all the style of the latest costumes. 


of 
Waterproofed 


and so Interwoven that it can’t 
pull out of shape. ‘The women are 
all bound to have it as soon as they 
see it. We are telling them to 
Look out for the red selvedge. 
64 inches Wide. 
White, Slate, Cream and Fast Black. 
Send for Free Samples of Colors and 








judge of its Superiority for yourself. 





For Sale at all Dress Lining Stores. 


SPONGE CLOTH MFG. CO., Makers, Lockport, N. Y. 


GILBERT MFG. COMPANY, 514, 516 Broadway, N. Y, Sole Agents. 





Famed Everywhere for “ Style” 


The Stevens Cloaks. 


There are no others quite so ol 
—none so carefully tailored. They’re 
not like other cloaks —they lend 
the wearer a distinctive grace. With 
a Stevens Cloak you always feel 
well-dressed. 


Famed — and justly so— for 
FAULTLESS FIT, 


WORTHY FABRICS, 
CAREFUL FINISH, 


THE LATEST STYLE. 


Just as our prices more than please so do 


these matchless garments fit. 
Their Peerless ‘‘ Style ’’ has 
Made Their Reputation. 


We sell 75,000 Cloaks by mail each season. 
They invariably please, while their cost is less 
Find out about it all — our 


than for even common Cloaks. 





Special Cloak Catalogue is Free. 


Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., 


111 State St. Chicago. 
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SHAKEN NERVES. 


A gentleman with very strong sporting instincts 
who loves a rough life, and is never happier than 
when carrying his gun through the mountain 
passes of the south of Europe, says that he left 
his camp in the early morning accompanied by a 
man who acted as guide and servant and who 
answered to the name of Simon. For several 
hours they climbed the steep mountain-sides and 
forced their way through ugly openings in the 
sharp-thorned bushes, wounding their shins and 
exhausting their tempers. Several times they 
caught glimpses of a herd of tfir feeding in the 
hollows, discovered through the telescope but 
much too far off to be reached. . 


Finally our turn came. We were ping 
over a ridge, when Simon’s quick eye caught sight 
of a herd of tar crossing a morain below us. One 
by one they came upon the scene, and after all 
my weary climbs and vigils the fact of their being 
so near made me more shaky than I ever remem- 
ber to have been before, so anxious was I to 
secure this much-coveted prize. 

Simon, snatching up his gun, bolted down one 
side of the ridge as hard as hecouldrun. Keeping 
under cover of the boulders, and making wide 
circles round several small hills and peaks, he ran 
me to a standstill over a course that I could not 
walk on, alpenstock in hand, without stumbling. 

Time after time my foot went over the edge and 
sent the stones clattering down below. But stones 
are so constantly falling here from natural causes 
that the goats are not alarmed by them. 

Twice I came down, catching my knee-cap a 
blow that made me sick, on an old wound caused 
by collision with a gate while riding in the saddle. 
Indeed I was thoroughly fagged out from this 
long and tiresome climbing, and it seemed doubt- 
ful if even now, with such a brilliant prospect of 
an easy shot before me, I could command my 
nerves sufficiently for the effort. 

I never saw a man’s face so lighted up by 
excitement as Simon’s was, when he turned and 
saw me. Compelled to be silent, he could only 
wave his arms about, kissing his hand to me, and 
in every conceivable way imploring me to make 
one more effort. 

Somehow I managed to get another run out of 
myself, and, reaching Simon, dropped down 
beside him, keeping quite still for a few seconds. 
I then crept a foot or two higher, and peered over 
the cap of the little snow-slope on which we lay. 

About eighty yards from me was a rock some 
thirty feet high, and round this one by one was 
coming, at a slow trot across the flat pass which 
our position commanded, the herd of tar which 
seemed to offer such a brilliant prospect. With 
an effort such as I never remember to have made 
before, I pulled myself together for this shot. 
Selecting a magnificent buck I steadied my nerves 
and fired. That is all I remember. 

Somehow Simon got me back to the camp, and 
in the morning he, with the greatest delight, 
informed me that my shot had secured the much- 
coveted prize. 


ow 
> 





AUCTIONEER’S IMPUDENCE. 


An Englishman, making the tour of the United 
States, was impressed by the volubility and ready 
wit of a Chicago auctioneer, who was selling his 
stock of wearing apparel. 


" “At five dollars and a half this elegant coat; 
going at five-fifty! Now, gentlemen, here’s a 
chance for you! Is any gentleman going to bid 
more than five-fifty for this elegant cloth coat? 
Six dollars bid! Six dollars bid! Six dollars 
bid! At six dollars going!—made expressly to 
fit. At six dollars going! Will no one say six- 
“— to help me out ?”” 

he singsong was interrupted by an ancient- 
looking man, who guessed that the coat might fit 
him if he tried it on. The auctioneer consents, 
the coat is tried on, and the ancient looks dissatis- 
fied. The auctioneer sees the look, and gives the 
man no time to speak. 

“Wal, if this aint a coat!’’ he begins, at light- 
ning speed. ‘Look at it! Why, it makes that 
homely customer look quite like a gentleman! 
At six dollars, going at six dollars!” 

The crowd laughs, the won't-be purchaser 
retires, and the coat is finally sold at ‘‘six-fifty.”’ 


-——— +e 


HIS CRITICISM. 


Grandpa Hollis has his own ideas about music, 
as well as about everything else. No amount of 
talking can alter his opinions, but circumstances 
sometimes do. 


“What do you think of Signor Poundini’s 
playing, Mr. Hollis ?”’ somebody asked one after- 
noon, meeting the old gentleman on his way home 
from a concert by a celebrated pianist. 

“I’ve never really thought,” said Grandpa 
Hollis, surveying his questioner keenly, ‘that 
Sarah’s oldest child had as much talent for music 
as the rest of the family seemed to believe. But 
since I’ve read what the critics say in praise of 
this man, and have heard what terrible work he 
makes at the piano, I begin to think I've never 
appreciated the child’s playing. I guess the 
family are right, after all!’ 

- . 


* 





AN ANCHOR TO WINDWARD. 


An exchange reports a story of a naughty but 
quick-witted boy. 


- “TI am afraid,’ said his mother, “that when I 
tell your father what you have been doing this 
forenoon he will punish you severely.” 
‘*Have you got to tell him ?’’ asked Bobby. 
“Oh, yes; I shall tell him immediately after 
dinner.” 
**Well, ma, give him a real good dinner, won’t 
you? You might do as much as that for me.” 





“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments’ 









Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 
Neuralgia. RS) 
Pyro-FEBRIN @ 
TABLETS. Ma 


Perfectly Harmless. 


Contain no opiates—Always ettective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 

At druggists or by mail 25¢. per box. Samples Free. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 








THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than w= teachers 
and assistants, elected with special reference 
to proficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of dili- 
gence and zeal. 


THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership 
and as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing,Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located and purposely constructed. 
Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 
Prospectus Post Free. 


J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston. 





%¢ buy a Marble or Granite Monu- 
Don’t ene until you INVESTIGATE 


White Bronze. 


It 1s much more ARTISTIC and ENDURING, 
and much LESS EXPENSIVE. 


N CRACKING. 
0 CRUMBLING. 

N MOSS-GROWING. 

0 CLEANING. 
Prices to 
suit all. 
Work 
delivered 
every where. 
Write for de- 
signs and 
information. 
Costs 
nothing to 
investigate. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE Co., 
P. O. Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Conn. 











Finest Grown. 
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Then 
and ne 
Now! 


Public opinion used to incline 
diet. NOW we know that it 
is harmful to many stomachs. 


Possibly you may happen to be acquainted with some 
one who can’t digest oatmeal; if so, tell him about 


Foulds’ 
Wheat Germ 
Meal 


AND ITS HEALTH-GIVING DELICIOUSNESS. 
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THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN 
* An Elegant Russia Iron Open Stove o. 
= Portable Fireplace, 
LIGHT, AND EASILY MOVED! 
SUITABLE FOR ANY ROOM! ' 
INVALUABLE FOR SICK CHAMBERS : 
Especially desirable for the cool 
mornings and evenings of this sea- 
son of the year, as well as in the 
winter months. Fine for country 
and seashore houses. Can be fittea 
for wood, coal or gas. Send for cir 
BARSTOW STOVE Co. 


BAY STATE FURNACES, RANGES AND STOVES. 


BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. NEW YORK. 








-POSTACE - STAMPS. 


I SEND OUT GOOD APPROVAL SHEETS OF 
Foreign Stamps, at 25 per cent. Discount. 
United States, at 10 to 25 per cent. Discount. 
Revenues, at 20 to 25 per cent. Discount. 

All stamps marked at Catalogue. I do not deal in 
trash, nor mark my stamps twice catalogue — so cannot 


give 50 or 60 per cent. If you want to Buy and spenda 
ew @ or a hundred, write me. Must have reference, 


FRANK P. BROWN, 235 Washington St., Boston. Mass. 
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SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 
Two large pics are made from each 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. 
For sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such. 
MERRELL-SOULE Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Piano manufacture. 
every part of these Pianos. 


exceptions. They have received in 


the ‘most musical people of Boston 


erence 





This offer is made by us in good faith, 


easy and fair. is to your interest to kno 


unanswerable argument in their favor. 
to offer before purchasing elsewhere. 


Canes 


FOR 56 YEARS — MADE ON HONOR — SOLD ON MERIT. 


For fifty-six years this instrument has embodied all that is best in 
The best materials that money can buy are used in 
Thorough inspection is invited and compari- 
son challenged with the best instruments made to-day, making no 


cases of competitive exhibition no 


less than fifty-three Awards, and Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals. 
The fact that there are over 14,000 McPHAITL Pianos in the homes of 


is a practical endorsement and an 
It is wise to know what we have 


In the manufacture of the McPHarL Keys the very best Ivory is 
used, but there are many odd pieces from time to time, and it oc- 
curred to us to make them into Ladies’ Side Combs, and have them 
mounted in Sterling Silver, plated with Gold, for our lady friends. 


They are Little Beauties. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


We will send a pair of these combs to any Com- 
PANION reader who will send us the name of 
some person about to purchase a piano, and Six 
cents in stamps to cover cost of correspondence. 
For same name from two or more parties, pref- 


will be given to first received, but a cute 


remembrance will be sent in answer to all. 


and will be carried out to the letter; and 


it is hoped that the names sent us will be given with equally honorable intent ; but 
to protect ourselves, every address sent us will be investigated, and the combs will 
be sent only for genuine addresses of those who wish to purchase pianos. 


Full information and Catalogue concerning this worthy instrument, sent free. Terms 


w of this Piano before buying elsewhere. 


A. M. McPHAIL PIANO CO., Factory, Dept. A, 520 Harrison Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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| Somevor, | 
‘Tea Tablets: 


2 Are MORE ECONOMICAL than tea in bulk, RETAIN THE $ 

2 FLAVOR, which your tea will not do, and produce a beverage 
FREE FROM TANNIC ACID. 

Place one tablet in a teacup and fill with boiling water. 

® or three minutes you will have A DELICIOUS CUP OF TEA. 

® Try them. They are put up in 25c., 50c. and $1.00 boxes, and will 

be mailed to any address in the United States upon receipt of price. 


NO MORE FREE SAMPLES. 


SAMOVAR TEA CO., 5 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


PARLOR SQUARE. 








When you buy this you buy the best. 


This is the Largest and Most Beautifully Designed Square Parlor offered the trade this season; is of superior 
heating qualities over others of smaller sizes, and more economical. 

We would call your special attention to a few of the most prominent features: The Finest Urn finished in 
combination of Gold, Ormolu and Nickel, making a very attractive appearance; Removable Nickel Bands 
and Foot Rails; Extra Large Oven, Large Feed Door, with gas burner openings; Extra Large Anti-Clinker 
and Cast-Bound Ash Pan fitted on slides; Draw Centre Grate which is removable; Tea Kettle Attachment; Dust 
Damper and a positive Base Heater. Two sizes Nos. 16 and 18. 


Sold by the best dealers only. If you desire further information send to 


WHITE, WARNER & CO., Designers and Manufacturers, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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